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( President ) : Before I ask Mr. Willis to propound the 
case for this Scheme, I should like to make one or two 
announcements of practical importance. The first is that 
if all those who are appearing to-day want their appear- 
ances to be recorded in the shorthand-note, they should 
hand in the names of the bodies concerned and of those 
who represent them. 

Secondly, we are proposing to silt tomorrow, Thursday 
■and Friday of this week, and, subject to something I am 
about to add, on the same days next week ; that is to say, 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. We are 
omitting Monday on the view that it may be convenient 
to nearly everybody to have a free day to attend to their 
other business, and also to have a free day to digest the 
events of the previous week. It may well be, and at the 
moment we think it probably will be, convenient at the 
end of the Commission’s case to adjourn for two, three or 
more days in order that the Objectors principally, and 
the Commission secondarily, may have an opportunity of 
reviewing the position as it then appears. We shall sit 
today ^and each day at half-past 10, and adjourn not 
later than a quarter to 1 ; we shall resume again at 
2 o’clock^ If it turns out (and this can only be judged 
by experience) that 'this adjournment is too short to 
enable people to arrange satisfactorily for their lunch, 
then those times will be altered. 

As to the list of Objectors, there would seem to be some 
or at any rate one or two, whose locus is at least doubtful. 
We shall not, of our own motion, object to their taking 
part in this Inquiry as Objectors ; if the Co mmis sion 
desire to object on .the ground of locus in any case, they 
will do so. If they do not do so, the status of Objectors 
will not be challenged (by the Tribunal. 

Lastly there is- a number of people who are not among 
the formal Objectors for one reason or another — either 
because they did not lodge Objections in time or because 
they had no possible locus standi. We shall follow, in 
the case of such persons and bodies, the practice we 
followed last time, namely after the Objectors proper 
have been, heard, we shall give them an. opportunity of 
addressing to us such observations as they may think 
will be useful, subject to the conditions, first : that they 
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shall be reasonably short ; and secondly, that they shall 
not enter upon matters which have already, by that date, 
been reasonably fully discussed. 

As nearly everybody here twill be aware, a transcript 
of the shorthand-note of each day’s hearing will be avail- 
able the following morning. 

The only other thing I would add is that if anyone 
has unfortunately come here without the Commission’s 
Exhibits, I understand that there are, in the building or 
in this hall, copies of those Exhibits which can be obtained 
on. the same terms as were, I gather, announced. 

Mr, Willis, unless there is any elucidation which any- 
body wishes to seek of those remarks, would you begin? 

(Mr. Willis ) : May it please the Tribunal ; in this Appli- 
cation 1 appear on behalf of the British Transport Com- 
mission, with my, learned friends Mr. Fay and Mr. 
Kenneth Potter. The Commission are asking for the 
confirmation by the Tribunal of the British Transport 
Commission. (Passenger) Charges Scheme, 1954, which was 
lodged on the 1st April of this year. 

In its simplest terms, the case of the Commission can 
I think be expressed very shortly. Following the con- 
firmation in July of last year of the 1953 Scheme, the 
Commission anticipated that in “ Y ” year, which you wifi 
recall, Sir, is a year beginning in the middle of 1953, 
the London area would show a financial position as 
follows : It would be able, out of its receipts as increased 
by the Charges Scheme, to meet, it was hoped, its working 
expenses ; it would be able to make an appropriate contri- 
bution to the Central Charges of the Commission, and 
show at the end a small surplus estimated at £0-6m. 
That was the anticipation following the confirmation of .the 
last Scheme. 

Since July, circumstances over which the Commission 
have no control (and this is a matter, of course, of the 
greatest importance) have once again overtaken them, and 
I may add have overtaken them with very great rapidity, 
and the present position, or the position which emerged, 
perhaps I may say, towards the end of last year, was briefly 
this : London Transport, instead of finding themselves 
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likely to have a small surplus, were faced with a sub- 
stantial deficit on the level of fares recently approved, 
and that change of position was coming about through a 
variety of factors. First of all, very substantial wage 
increases were authorised towards the end of 1953 ; I am 
not >at this stage, Sir, going to attempt to give the figures 
— I am just trying to paint the broad picture. In addition 
to that, pension commitments were falling on the Trans- 
port Executive to quite a substantial degree. There was 
an offset to a small extent by some fall in prices of a 
limited number of the goods which are required. In addi- 
tion, a certain number of economies were being made which 
also helped to offset the increases, but a worsening of the 
position was added to by a continuation of the falling 
trend of traffics which had been noticeable in the pre- 
vious years. 

When one talks of falling trends of traffic at the pre- 
sent time, it is important to bear in mind (this fact, that 
even with those falling trends, the volume of travel 
expressed in passenger miles per head of the popula- 
tion was still, in 1953, substantially in excess of the volume 
of travel immediately before the war. At this stage I 
would like to give you two figures regarding that, because 
they are a little significant in this matter: In the year 
up to June, 1939, the passenger miles per head of the 
population of the London area was 1,416 ; the compar- 
able figure in the year 1953 was 1,638, representing an 
increase of 16 per cent. 

{Mr. Poole ) : Which year was the second year, Mr. 
Willis? 

(Mr. Willis)'. 1953, Sir. The previous figure I gave 
was in a year up to June, because the war supervened 
and that was considered as the appropriate year to take. 
The year 1953 is from the 1st January to the 31st 
December. 

I think it is well known by those who have had to 
deal with passenger transport, both in London and up 
and down the country, that for a considerable time after 
the war the amount of travel per person was very much 
increased, and consequently, of course, the loadings on 
vehicles were much more favourable to the transport 
provider, and therefore he was able to have a bigger load 
of passengers to carry the increased costs which were 
falling on him. That is one of the reasons why, as you 
will hear in a few minutes, costs have gone up consider- 
ably more than the fares, and one of the features has 
been, apart from others, of course, this improved load- 
ing. But we are now beginning — I think this is a fair 
way to put it — to get back to that normal basic amount 
of travel which was found before the war. 

That was the position with regard to London Trans- 
port. Similarly, when one looks at the other part of 
the London area, namely, the services provided by London 
lines, substantially the same position applied ; they were, 
equally with London Transport, faced with these increased 
costs arising not necessarily in precisely the same way, but 
in substantially the same way as in the case of London 
Transport. 

Early in 1954 it became clear to the Commission that 
urgent action would have to be taken, having regard to 
their statutory duties, to secure a reasonable balance 
between the receipts and expenditure, both on London 
Transport (looking at that as an entity) and on the London 
area generally. Accordingly, the Commission decided to 
lodge the present Application. 

The form of this Application is this : It is, as is clear 
from a scrutiny of the Application ifor a new Passenger 
Charges Scheme, in toto ; but it is also clear that no 
changes are in fact proposed outside London with regard 
to the maximum scales laid down by the Tribunal under 
the 1953 Scheme. There are certain advantages in taking 
all the charges in one scheme, and there was the further 
time factor involved, a matter of urgency, which made 
it administratively simpler to have a new Scheme rather 
than to seek to lake out a section from the old Scheme 
and amend the old one in that way. 

The other matter I would desire to say something 
about at this stage is that this is the first Passenger 
Charges Scheme which has been lodged with the Tribunal 
under the aegis of the Transport Act, 1953. The Tribunal 
will recall that the Transport Act, 1953, overtook the 
last Scheme during its course, and various amendments 
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were made in the Scheme as lodged by the Commission 
in order to bring it into line with the provisions of that 
Act. But I 'think it is right, as this Scheme is now 
put forward under the new Act, that I should just call 
attention to what is really the second change in the law 
with regard to these Schemes under the 1953 Act as com- 
pared with what it was under the Transport Act of 1947. 

You will recall, Sir, that under Section 77 of the 
Transport Act, 1947, it was laid down as to how a 
Charges Scheme should be dealt with, and if I may just 
read to you a little from that Section 77, and I am 
not going to read a great deal, it says: “A charges 
scheme may, as respects any of the services and facilities 
to which it relates, adopt such system for the determina- 
tion of the charges, or, as the case may be, the charges 
and other .terms and conditions, which are to be applic- 
able as may appear desirable, and in particular and 
without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing words, 
any such scheme may, as respects any of the services and 
facilities to which it relates — (a) provide, with or without 
exceptions, for fixed charges, maximum charges, or stan- 
dard charges, that is to say, charges which are to be 
adhered to save as otherwise provided by any provision 
of the Scheme, and, in particular, by any provision of 
the Scheme relating to the making of exceptional charges, 
special charges or agreed charges ; ( b ) provide in any 
such case for the minimum charges.” I do not think I 
need read anything else in Section 77, Sir, but may I just 
call the Tribunal’s attention to Section 20 of the 1953 
Act — and I think I need only read Section 20, subsection 
(2) — which of course supersedes Section 77, or rather 
amends it, to bring it into line with this new provision. 
Subsection (2) is as follows : “ Every charges scheme shall, 
as respects the services and facilities to which it relates, 
comply with the following requirements, that is to say — 
(a) it shall not provide for fixed charges or standard 
charges ; ( b ) it shall & maximum charges except in cases 
where it appears not to be reasonably practicable or to 
be undesirable so to do ; (c) in cases in which no maxi- 
mum charge is fixed it shall authorise the Commission 
to make such charges as may be reasonable and provide 
for any questions as to the reasonableness of any such 
charge being determined on the application either of the 
Commission or of the person liable to the charge by the 
Transport Tribunal, to the exclusion of any other court ; 
(d) it shall, save as aforesaid, and subject to the provi- 
sions of this Act, secure that the charges to be made 
are left to the Commission’s discretion and that no con- 
ditions or limitations are imposed on that discretion.” 

I think I need not read any more of those sections, but 
it is material I think — though perhaps in view of what 
has happened in the past, not quite so material to this 
particular matter as it would otherwise be — to consider 
the change in policy of Parliament with regard to charges, 
which is seen by that new section. The object now is 
to give, so far .as possible, discretion to the Commission, 
subject to maximum charges. As I say, that is important 
as a matter of general policy, but it is not quite so 
important as regards the charges in London, because in 
fact the Schemes which have been made before have 
provided in general for maximum charges. But it is 
of course to be noted that in terms the last Scheme, in 
its final form, did refer to maximum charges, whereas 
in the draft it had been somewhat differently expressed. 

In the case of London, although the charges authorised 
have been maximum charges, it has been the practice, 
and will be the practice at this Inquiry, to treat the 
charges as the ones which will in fact be imposed. 
Therefore, as I say, this change of law is not perhaps 
quite so material in regard to the London area as it 
might be in other cases. 

( President ): You are not meaning, when you say that 
the maximum charges specified in the Scheme will in fact 
be imposed — you are not to he understood as saying that 
there will remain no sub-standard charges, are you? 

(Mr. Willis ) : No, Sir ; I was not on that point at the 
moment. What I was indicating was this : That the ex- 
hibits which have been lodged, and the case which 
will be made in support of those charges which we are 
seeking, will be on the basis that we are going to charge 
those maximum charges, and not that we are seeking 
authority for those charges, and in fact quite generally 
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may adopt some lower level of charge, as is done, of 
course, outside London as in the case of 1-Jd. in place 
of 2d. 

I shall, at a later stage, say a word about the sub- 
standard point ; I think it would be more convenient if 
I could defer that until then. 

That is the Application and the form of the Applica- 
tion. Now, Sir, I think it right that I should turn to a 
rather more detailed examination of the figures which 
are relied on by the Commission in support of this Appli- 
cation, and of the proposals involved in it. The case in 
support of the Application is based, and will be based 
during the course of this Inquiry, upon terms which have 
been prepared by the Commission for a notional year 
known as “ Z ” year : soon we may perhaps have to resort 
to the Greek alphabet at these Inquiries, but “ Z ” year 
is the one we are concerned with to-day, and that year 
begins in the Autumn of 1954. The assumptions in 
regard to “ Z ” year are fully set out in the explanatory 
note to the exhibits and I do not think I need trouble 
the Tribunal to read those again at this stage. 

Estimates have first of all been made for London Trans- 
port. The Tribunal will be fully aware of course — they 
dealt -with it in their last Memorandum — of the basic 
difference there is between the estimates for London 
Transport and the estimates that there are for London 
lines. London Transport has as is referred to in the 
Memorandum the most comprehensive lot of accounts 
and statistics ; their prospects are continually, as you will 
have heard, subject to review, and the estimates which 
are prepared in relation to those services have a degree 
of precision and a degree of accuracy which can never 
be obtained in the case of London lines, and therefore 
the Commission have prepared and started off again as they 
did last time with estimates for London Transport, and in 
BTC 701 and 702, which are lodged with the Tribunal, 
figures for the London Transport prospects in “ Z ” year 
are included. Those figures are really the significant 
figures ; they are very short and can be very succinctly 
stated. 

It is estimated that in “ Z ” year the receipts will be 
£70'6m. that figure, Sir, appears on BTC 701, line 8, 
column 4, and to that figure in due course Mr. Valentine 
will be speaking. There falls to be added to that the 
£0-4m. of miscellaneous receipts, and we thus get in 
“Z” year an estimated figure for receipts of £71-0m. 
Working expenses appear on line 11, column 4, of that 
document as £70Tm. ; that figure will be spoken to by 
Mr. James from the London Transport Executive. That 
throws up the figure of net receipts of £0-9m., line 12. 
To that there has to be added — and if we turn to BTC 702 
we see this figure. In BTC 702 we bring forward from 
BTC 701 the £0-9m. in line 1, and we there see falling 
to be added the “ Net receipts from Commercial Adver- 
tising, Letting of Sites, etc., £T3m.’\ bring the total of 
net receipts to £2- 2m. 

Central Charges then fall to be considered. The 
Tribunal will recall that in their Memorandum on the 
last occasion it was stated : “ We have come to the con- 
clusion that the minimum contribution which can reason- 
^ ably be expected of the Executive is £5-4m.” The 

£5-5m. arises because of the small change in the aggregate 
Central Charges since the £5-4m. was arrived at. That 
is referred to, if one wants the reference, at BTC 7, para- 
graph 9, but I do not think I need -refer to that. Then 
we get that £5-5.m. towards which we have -only got 
£2-2m. ; there is thus a shortfall of £3'3m. from London 
Transport. 

If I may just pursue the London Transport position for 
the moment, the increases proposed are estimated to pro- 
duce (and -these are shown on Exhibit BTC 810) £4- 3m. 
and there will thus be provided for London Transport, 
if one is looking at that for the moment separately, a 
surplus of £lm. 

The nature -of the increases which are being sought in 
this Scheme have been devised to produce -the requisite 
revenue as evenly and as fairly as possible over all cate- 
gories of passengers, and if I may just summarise the 
proposals which are -being made so far as the London 
Transport ordinary scale is concerned, the proposals 
involve an addition to all fares of Id., except that the 2d. 
fare -and the 7d. fare is not increased at -all, and the 3|-d. 
and 8id. fares are increased, not by a penny, but by a 
halfpenny. 
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So far as the early morning fares are concerned, the 
early morning returns are being increased by 2d., except 
that the one mile has no increase and the four mile only 
goes up a penny. 

The Tribunal will recall that on the last occasion the 
two and three mile early morning fares were not increased 
at all ; the four mile fare was increased only by a penny, 
and the five mile fare was increased only by ,a penny. 
Therefore, in order to maintain an even balance between 
all classes of passengers, the proposals for the early morn- 
ing traveller are, we submit, -fair and reasonable in the 
circumstances. 

So far as the early morning singles are concerned, 
corresponding increases are made on those to bring them 
into -line with the position on the early morning returns. 

Then we come to season tickets ; they are dealt with 
on BTC 807, and again may be expressed very simply. 
The proposal is the same as on the last -occasion ; that is, 
to add 2s. Od. on to the monthly season except in the case 
of -the one mile. 

To summarise the effect of those increases. Sir, in terms 
of percentage above pre-war, the figures are as follows : 
At the present time the fares are 78 per cent, above 
pre-war ; you will recall that Mr. Poole on -the last occa- 
sion asked how that was arrived at, and Mr. Valentine 
is in a position, if it becomes necessary, to deal with the 
precise approach, but I do not think 1 need say any more 
about that at the moment. 78 per cent, is the present 
position, and if these proposals are approved, that per- 
centage will go up to 94. 

I mentioned a little while ago that the fares had not 
risen -as much as the costs, and the comparable cost figure 
is 140 per cent, above pre-war, so that even with the 
increases sought by this Application, the level of fares 
is still, -as a matter of percentage, above pre-war but below 
costs. 

May I now say a word about London lines? It still 
is the policy of the Commission that there should be 
assimilation as between the fares of the London Transport 
Executive and the fares of the 'Railway Executive on 
London lines, and I doubt whether anyone at this Inquiry 
will seek to reopen that matter. The Tribunal will of 
course -be fully aware of -the basic difficulties -in regard 
to 'London lines. The basic difficulty arises because it is 
sought artificially to create, as a separate entity, London 
lines, when in truth and -in fact they can never be fully 
disentangled from the bigger unit in which they truly lie. 
That is the basic difficulty in dealing with London lines, 
and the difficulties of reaching reliable estimates, particu- 
larly -of course in regard to working expenses, have been 
fully dealt with at previous Inquiries, and the difficulty 
was referred to by the Tribunal themselves on page 14, 
paragraph 23 of their Memorandum, if I may just read it . 
“ It is -sufficiently apparent from what is said an the fore- 
going paragraphs 19 to 22 that we think -it is impossible 
to arrive at a confident estimate of the financial prospects 
of -the Railway Executive’s London lines.” You will 
recall the way in which the matter of London lines 
has been dealt with on the previous occasions, -and I do 
not think I -would be justified in taking up your time at 
this juncture in saying -much more -about that. 

You will recall, however, that on the 24th Day of the 
Proceedings, when -Sir Reginald Wilson had been recalled 
for questions -to be put to him by the Tribunal, you 
-asked certain questions. At page 490 of the 24th Day, 
Question 7149, you asked this question: “Is there any 
likelihood -on a future occasion of a -more precise esti- 
mate being possible of the working expenses of the 
London Lines? (A.) We may attempt to attack the 
figures for -some of the steam trains, and the Southern 
accountants will continue to make their estimates on the 
new basis, which incidentally is the -pre-war basis really. 
(2-) I -was wondering whether it is not time that the whole 
formula should be re-examined. (A.) Yes, even that 
would only give them the vehicle movement expenses. 
(2-) Yes ; well, it would, but what about the terminal 
fraction? Is it not possible to arrive at something 
•nearer the 1953 fraction? I do not mean is it possible 
today, but would it be possible in the -future to make it 
more up to date? (A.) Yes, Sir. A thing we could do 
would be to make a comprehensive survey of the differ- 
ent figures involved explaining in each particular case 
what validity they had. I think -we also might make 
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an attempt to analyse more closely such differences as 
.there are between the terminal expenses on London 
Transport railways and on the London Lines. The more 
one thinks about it, as I said before, the more one sees 
■great similarities between those two. After all, a great 
part of the London Lines were reckoned to be main line 
railways. They were transferred from London Lines to 
London Transport on the 1st July, 1948 ”. 

( President ) : That has been corrected ; it is “ some- 
where transferred from London Lines to London Trans- 
port in July, 1948 ”. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ) : Yes, Sir, it must be that. “ So 
one would expect a correspondence between the expendi- 
ture pattern between London Lines and London Trans- 
port. (Q.) You see, it may be inevitable, but it is an 
unsatisfactory position for anybody, and certainly for 
this Tribunal which has in effect to make up its mind 
what are the total working expenses for this notional 
single unit with the knowledge that as regards one-quarter 
of those expenses nobody can pretend really to any 
degree of accuracy whatever. (A.) Yes, Sir. We will 
certainly do what we can. Nevertheless one will be 
driven back to attaching a good deal more weight to the 
figures for London Transport than one will ever be 
able to attach to the figures for London Lines ”. 

I think I might just read Questions 7153 and 7154: 
“ Of course one figure, at any rate for ithe past, one can 
vouch for, and the other can never be more than a guess. 

(A.) That is my point. We will see if we can ( Q .) I 

am not suggesting you should see if you can before 
we make up our minds on this Scheme, but in the 
event of there being another Inquiry ip the next five 
years, it would be more satisfactory, at any rate to me, 
if I felt that I was within say £2m. right on the working 
expenses of London Lines. (A.) At the next Inquiry we 
shall certainly set out the assumptions much more fully ; 
in fact, I think possibly the best thing we can do is to 
give you a real study of the problem. It is not generally 
known, of course, that something well over 100 clerks 
were involved before the war just to arrive at the vehicle 
movement because of the various parties ”. 

( President ) : That ought to be “ vehicle movement 
cost of the various parties ”. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : Yes, Sir. “ It is quite a big job, 
and unfortunately it is full of assumptions as you. go 
along, but we will certainly, Sir, give you a study of 
that position ”. 

Following on that suggestion from the Tribunal, after 
the 1953 Scheme had been confirmed, the problem in- 
volved in costing the London Lines expenses was recon- 
sidered in principle, and notwithstanding that there were 
a good many other things to do following the abolition 
of the Railway Executive and the passing of the Trans- 
port Act 1953, quite a bit of preliminary work was done 
at that stage, towards the end of 1953, when it became 
apparent that a further Application in the very near 
future was inevitable. Most intense work was under- 
taken by -the Commission’s costing service and the 
Regional accountants, and I need not at this stage go 
into the precise detail of what was done ; but a very 
great deal has been done covering a variety of topics, 
which will become material for this matter. In particular 
the traffic costing service in each Region -made a further 
estimate of mileage in co-operation with the Regional 
Traffic Departments to see that the mileage was all 
right ; secondly, the Regional accountants were brought 
In -and given responsibility for the estimation of move- 
ment expenses ; the traffic costing service was instructed 
to estimate station and staff costs in each Region, in co- 
operation with the traffic departments and - Regional 
Accountants. Signal maintenance and renewal costs were 
estimated for stations ; track and signalling was estimated 
for the Southern Region by the traffic costing service in 
conjunction with those accountants ; and in effect a num- 
ber of preliminary inquiries were put into operation, with 
a view to seeing whether, from the point of view of an 
accounting exercise, much more accurate figures could 
be put before this Tribunal. Of course, however much 
improved the figures are as figures, they can never get 
over the basic fallacy which underlies all London Lines 
costing, when you are seeking to cost something which 
is not a separate entity. Therefore, although at this 
Inquiry we are putting forward certain figures following 
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that intense investigation, we do still feel that they are 
no more than a better estimate than has been made in 
the past. 

The results of that investigation are still going on, but 
certain figures have emerged which we shall put before 
the Tribunal, and there are certain points in particular 
to -which I would just like to call attention at this stage. 
You will recall -that in connection with London Lines there 
are three elements that go to make it up. There are your 
movement expenses ; there are your terminal costs — or 
what are described as terminal costs — and joint costs ; 
and in the past, as you will recall, the movement expenses 
have been calculated ; to those 33 per cent, has been added 
for terminals, and 25 per cent, for the total of terminals 
and movement, to deal with joint costs. That is what 
happened on the previous occasion. 

This more detailed investigation — and I can assure you, 
Sir, that a very large number of man-hours has been spent 
on this matter — has thrown up the following features : 
The joint expenses, which had generally been accepted 
as being 25 per cent, of the aggregate of movement and 
terminals, have been shown to have been substantially 
under-estimated — they are substantially more than the 25 
per cent. The terminal 33 per cent, is shown to be just 
about right. So far as mileage is concerned, the investiga- 
tion has thrown up an inaccuracy of the mileage of the 
steam services. This arises from an inaccurate estimation 
which was made in the Eastern Region, and which has 
affected figures for some little while back ; and the 
Tribunal will have observed in Document 801 that the 
figure of mileage for steam is substantially reduced from 
the figure which was put forward at the last Inquiry. Of 
course ; these matters will all be dealt with in detail by 
the witnesses, Sir ; I am merely pointing out the main 
features. 

Then, so far as vehicle movement costs are concerned, 
more precise costings have been made, and so- far as 
the steam is concerned, they show that the figure which 
was put forward last time is about right, subject, of 
course, at the present time to its being lifted to meet the 
increases in price. So far as the electric is concerned, you 
will recall that Sir Reginald put forward three bases last 
time, and the Tribunal accepted Basis 2. Basis 3, which 
was a basis arrived at giving regard to what the Southern 
accountants had been doing, was considered by the 
Tribunal and rejected really because — at least so it appears 
from the Memorandum — there was not sufficient material 
to enable the Tribunal to be satisfied about it. What is 
said is: “It may be that if we had been more fully 
informed as to the precise manner in which the new 
Southern Region Electric figures, admittedly not based on 
so complete a statistical analysis as was employed in 1938, 
had been, so to speak, ‘ dovetailed ’ into the formula 
calculations, we should 'have reached this conclusion ”. 
We are hoping to put very much more detailed evidence 
before you in regard to this matter, and that investigation 
has shown that the third figure put forward by Sir 
Reginald, uplifted to meet the increases since then, is about 
right, and we hope to be able to satisfy the Tribunal an 
regard to that matter. 

I think it would be convenient to the Tribunal and to 
the Objectors if the results of that investigation, which 
are now included in an exhibit, were allowed to be put 
in. An exhibit has been prepared, called “ BTC 703 ”, 
and I would formally ask leave to put that in. The reason 
why that has not been put in before is that these investiga- 
tions are still proceeding, and we were most anxious to 
put before the Tribunal the very latest information as it 
became available, and this document takes the matter, so 
far as it can, right up to date. { Exhibit BTC 703 put in) 
I think it will be convenient if I just run through BTC 703 
at this juncture, Sir. 

(The President ) : Perhaps this would be a convenient 
moment for me to say that this time we have not made 
an Order as to the lodging of exhibits by Objectors ; that 
is partly because we had found that the result of the 
Order made on the previous occasion was that in quite 
a number of cases Objectors asked to submit alternative 
forms of exhibits after they had heard the evidence. It 
is partly, too, in order that Objectors might have a longer 
time in which to amass their statistical material. But we 
very much hope that those Objectors who are going to 
rely upon statistical documents of one sort or another, 
first of all would collect them together in one bundle 
rather than put them to witnesses or hand them in to us 
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one by one; and secondly, that they will do so at the 
earliest date which is reasonably convenient to them. 

Now we will look at BTC 703. 

{Mr. Harold Willis ) : I think it would be of assistance 
to my learned friends if I went through that document 
in a little more detail than I otherwise would at this stage, 
so that the matters which are dealt with in it may be 
clear. First of all there is “Receipts they are taken out 
of BTC 801. Then we have: “Working Expenses in ‘Z’ 
year ”. You will see that the increase of expenses of 
vehicle movement, steam services, is an aggregate of 
£5Tm., which represents an average cost of 8s. lid. per 
mile for the 11 -4m. train miles — that is the reduced train 
mileage figure. 

{The President ): That is instead of lT5m. train miles 
in BTC 801? 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : Yes, Sir, instead of the higher 
figure put forward on 'the last occasion. Then you will 
see: “Electric Services”, £7-3m. These figures are 

arrived at by getting the totals. The next figures are what 
it represents ; that is merely the arithmetic of the matter, 
dividing the total cost by the mileage. That represents an 
average cost of 9'2d. per mile for 190m. car miles. 

Then we come to ( b ) : “ Terminal, Documentation, 
Compensation and Commercial Expenses ”. Station Staff 
Costs are £3-2m. ; Maintenance and Renewal of station 
buildings is £0-7m. ; Other expenses — ticket-printing, fuel, 
etc. — is £0-4m., making a total of £4-3m., and you will see. 
Sir, that that £4-3m. is not very dissimilar to the 33 per 
cent, on the last occasion. 

Then we come to (c) : “ Track, Signalling and General 
Administration Expenses ”, The Southern Region Track 
and Signalling is £3Tm. ; General Administration is 
£0-4m., making a total of £3-5m. Other Regions is £2.1m., 
making a total of £5-6m. 

That, however, is where the substantial increase comes, 
because on the last occasion — and I would call the 
Tribunal’s attention to it — the joint expenses element 
amounted to £3'87m., and it is there that the investigation 
has thrown up this very substantial increase. That, added 
together, produces the £22-3m. as the total working 
expenses to set against the receipts of £22m., and that 
produces a deficit at existing charges of £0-3m. Then 
there falls to be added £0Tm. for the Commercial 
Advertising, reducing the deficit to £0-2m., and you will 
recall that on the last occasion the Tribunal considered 
that £2m. was an inappropriate contribution from London 
Lines to central charges, and that produces a short fall 
at existing charges of £2 -2m. 

The yield of the new proposals shown on BTC 810 is 
£lm., thus leaving from London Lines a short fall of 
£L2m. If we put that alongside the surplus of £lm. from 
London Transport, we show a small short fall in the 
London area of £0-2m. 

If I might assist the Tribunal as to the way in which 
this is going to be dealt with by the witnesses. Sir 
Reginald Wilson, who will be called first, will be dealing 
with the financial aspect more broadly this time than he 
did on the previous occasion, and the evidence on 
BTC 703 will be given by Mr. Winchester, the London 
Transport figures being given by Mr. James. It may assist 
my learned friends to know that when considering how 
to deal with the witnesses as they give their evidence, 
but I do not think it would be profitable at this stage 
to attempt to summarise the rather complicated processes 
which were gone through to get these figures ; it would 
be far better to leave the witnesses to deal with it at 
one go, as it were. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : The only disadvantage of 
that, if I may say so, is from the point of view of the 
Objectors. This is an entirely new method of costing 
these expenses, and if you wait to give us the detail of 
it until the witness is in the box, we shall have very little 
opportunity to consider it for purposes of cross- 
examination. Might I ask my learned friend, through the 
Chair, to be a little more helpful now, rather than to 
brush it aside in this way? 

( President ) : Mr. Willis will take his own course ; I 
should be reluctant to direct Counsel as to how much 
detail he gives in his opening speech. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I was really making an 
observation, with your leave, Sir, which I thought might 
be helpful. 

80094 



( President ) : I had not quite finished, Mr. Lawrence. 
You may be quite certain that if, after the evidence has 
been given in detail, you would like time to consider it 
rather than deal with it at once, if you want a day or 
half a day, you shall have it. Nothing is gained at this 
Inquiry by a too rapid attack upon figures which are being 
put in, for the most part, for the first time. You shall 
not be embarrassed at all — that is, if it is possible to 
embarrass you ; we shall allow no attempt to embarrass 
you to be made. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : It is only too likely that I 
may be embarrassed ! 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : I do think that will be a more 
convenient way of dealing with it, Sir. I am taking up 
rather more time than I would have wished, in opening, 
in order to go through these matters, and I think it would 
be better to have the witness there to follow up any 
point in rather more detail. If I do it, if may necessarily 
not be as complete as it will be when the witness deals 
with it, and I propose, therefore, to leave the matter 
there. 

( President ): You may get it wrong, Mr. Willis, and you 
cannot be cross-examined. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : That is one aspect of the matter 
which I have well in mind, Sir ! 

That is BTC 703, and, as I say, perhaps it would be 
convenient if this exhibit is printed. 

{President): Yes; it will be printed either to-morrow 
or as soon as may be. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ): That shows, looking at the London 
area as a whole, a small short fall of £0-2m. Those, in 
summary, are the figures w'hidh go to make this case. 

Now may I just summarise the case as the Commission 
sees it? It has been accepted by the Tribunal, and accepted 
by most Objectors — it was accepted by my learned friend 
last time, appearing for the Middlesex County Council, but 
I do not know whether the London County Council will 
accept it to-day or not — that the London area must pay 
its way. Assuming the estimate that will be put before 
the Tribunal by the witnesses are proved, after examina- 
tion, to be reasonably accurate, it is quite clear that under 
the present fare conditions the London area is not paying 
its way. I submit that if you find that state of affairs 
existing in London, it is essential that some way out of 
that position should be found. The Commission submit 
that the only solution that can be found and that can be 
put forward for your consideration is an increase of fares. 
Secondly they submit that the increases which are proposed 
in this Application are the best way of providing the addi- 
tional revenue required — best, having regard to all the factors 
and in particular fairness as between .the various classes 
of consumers. The small surplus of £R6m. which was 
provided last time proved very soon to disappear. On this 
occasion we do not even show a surplus on the figures, 
and there is a small short fall — not a very significant one — 
of £0-2m. But we do not take the view that that small 
short fall which appears to be the result, looking at the 
London area as a whole, is such as to justify, or to make 
it right for us to suggest, any further alterations of the 
fares which are .proposed. 

That really is the case ; no doubt we shall hear in due 
course which, if any, of those assumptions and sub- 
missions are challenged by the Objectors, but those, in my 
submission, are the basic features of this case. Many 
other matters will, I have no doubt at all, be raised in 
connection with this Application and at this Inquiry, but 
those, in my submission, are really the decisive points 
for consideration. First, are the estimates right? 
Secondly, if the estimates are right, do you accept that 
London has got to pay its way? If you accept that, 
is there any alternative to the proposals which are put 
forward by the Commission? 

Before I finish opening this matter, Sir, may I say a 
word or two about the Objections? The most attractive 
feature at this time, perhaps, is that the numbers have 
come down from over 90 to 19. The Middlesex County 
Council is not objecting at this Inquiry. The Objections 
fall quite conveniently into certain main groups ; we have 
first of all the London County Council, and I shall not 
attempt to go through the very large number of points of 
objection that are put forward by the London County 
Council. I am afraid that at the present juncture I would 
find very considerable difficulty in doing adequate justice 
to some of them, and I am sure that with regard to some 
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of them I should not toe able to deal with them in the way 
in which the London County Council would wish me to 
deal with them, and nor would it be right to deal with 
all of them, because I do not know whether Mr. Lawrence 
is going to rely on all of them, and I do not wish to 
deal with any which he does not propose to rely upon. 

But there are one or two I would just like you to have 
a look at as I go through. The first is No. 7 ; the Objec- 
tion number is No. 3. Objection No. 7 on the first page 
of Objection No. 3 says : “ The Scheme is premature and 
no increases in fares should be permitted until the report 
of the Committee of Inquiry into London Transport is 
published ”. 

[President): Eleven other Objectors have taken that 
point too. 

[Mr. Harold Willis): Yes, Sir, and I would like to say 
a word or two about it at this stage. In my submission, the 
existence of this Committee cannot affect the Commission’s 
statutory duty of taking all possible steps to avoid these 
deficits. 

[President) : This is the Chambers Committee, I take it? 

[Mr. Harold Willis): Yes, Sir, and of course no one 
knows yet when they will report. If this Application is 
postponed, inevitably the deficits which are now being 
created will further increase, and therefore, in my sub- 
mission, that Objection cannot be substantiated. 

While I am on that, may I just say a word or two 
about efficiency generally. The Transport Commission, as 
was pointed out on the last occasion, and on earlier occa- 
sions, have, of course, a general responsibility for the 
efficiency of the various components that go to make up 
the Commission, and last time a very considerable amount 
of evidence was given on this matter, as the Tribunal will 
recall, particularly by Mr. Valentine, and there was almost 
no cross-examination on that matter at all. 

On the present Application, as this question of London 
Transport efficiency is to some extent sub judice, and as so 
little was said about it last time, we do not propose to 
go into the matter at this Inquiry ; but I would just 
like to add this : On the last occasion Sir Reginald Wilson, 
when he was giving evidence, expressed the position of 
the Commission in regard to .this matter of efficiency 
in this way — it is on page 33, Question 77, on the Third 
Day : “ Is the position here that we find an Application 
for increased fares put forward toy the British Transport 
Commission, whereas the responsibilities lie, in the case 
of London, with the London Transport Executive ”? — 
[A.) That is so. The. Commission are not the managers 
of the various transport services or activities which are 
comprehended in the whole of the undertaking. The 
Managers are the Executives who are, after all, appointed 
by the Minister. The Commission are responsible, how- 
ever, for controlling the efficiency of these managerial 
Executives. I think there is a differentiation between man- 
agement on the one hand and control over management 
on the other, which has certain great advantages. It 
does mean that the Commission would not allow a request 
for increases in fares to come forward like the present 
request, which, indeed, has to toe put forward in the 
Commission’s name, unless they were reasonably satisfied 
that, taking all the circumstances of the time into account, 
a proper amount of progress was being made by the 
Executives concerned in the direction of efficiency and 
economy. 

The position is that, so far as the Commission is 
concerned, they are satisfied that nothing has happened 
since that evidence was given last (time to alter the opinion 
there expressed, and I think that is all I need to say with 
regard to this matter of efficiency. 

Now perhaps I may just look at the next Objection of 
the London County Council, Objection No. 8 : “No or 
no adequate attempt is being made by the Commission 
to obtain revenue by increasing traffic in the London area 
but the Scheme is based on the assumption of falling 
traffics”. You will recall, Sir, that on the last occasion 
a very great deal of the time of this Inquiry was devoted 
to the question as to cheap off-peak fares, and the Tri- 
bunal dealt with that matter very fully at paragraph 27 
of the Memorandum. I am going to ask the Tribunal 
to read that again, but the conclusion drawn from that 
evidence was that the introduction of such off-peak fares 



would almost inevitably produce a substantial loss of 
income. The Tribunal did, however, indicate that certain 
experiments 

[President) : I think that sentence which you have just 
read referred to the particular off-peak scheme which we 
were discussing. 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : Yes, Sir ; I have perhaps tried to 
abbreviate it too much. It was an off-peak period from 
9.30 a.m. to 4 p,m., and from 6 o’clock onwards other 
than on Saturdays and Sundays. You will recall that a 
lot of figures were given, and what the Tribunal said at 
the bottom of page 14 of the Memorandum was : The 

table produced in illustration of the proposal showed that 
unless this reduction led to an increase of at least 36 per 
cent, in the number of journeys made before its introduc- 
tion the revenue produced by the new fares would be less 
than the revenue produced toy the old ” ; and then, the 
Tribunal goes on to refer to how much potential travel 
there was in the London area, and you say that on the 
most sanguine view, it would not reduce it that is, the 
prospective deficit. You say : “ It may be that when the 
finances of the .services have been stabilised the Commis- 
sion Would be well advised to tesit toy experiment the effect 
of introducing some form of cheap fares. We express no 
opinion on this point. It is sufficient for us. .to say that 
nothing emerged at the .inquiry to justify the belief that 
the immediate financial necessities of the services would 
be relieved by any experiment of this kind ” — and, in the 
view of the Commission, that still holds good. 

The Tribunal will have noticed that certain evening 
cheap fares have been introduced, and evidence will be 
given to the Tribunal of the effect of those cheap fares. 
They have not been going on very long, but broadly the 
effect has been that there .has been quite a substantial 
increase of .traffic ; but so far, because of the factors 
indicated in that paragraph, the revenue has not caught 
up, so there is more traffic, buit actually a small loss. So 
far as London Transport is concerned, it at least affords 
some illumination of the inherent difficulties of this 
matter and of the fallacy of assuming that increased 
traffic, so fostered by these very cheap fares, as going 
to produce extra revenue. 

Coming back now .to the Objection of the London 
County Council, turning over the page you will see 
Objection No. 11: “The Commission seeks by the 

Scheme to take advantage of its monopoly of London 
Transport and the large volume of necessary travel by 
Londoners to exact a greater share of revenue on the 
citizens of London than their just share and thus exact 
a subsidy from London travellers ”. 

It may be that the London County Council had not 
seen the exhibits when they drafted .this Objection. If 
they have now seen them, and if the position is now 
known to them, it i.s quite clear that there is no subsidy 
coming from London towards anybody else. In fact, 
in the result London is showing a small shortfall. 
London Transport, as we know, (has this accumulated 
deficit, but I am not going to take up time at this Inquiry, 
I hope, with accumulated deficits, .because we are not 
seeking to deal with those by this Application. 

There are not .many more of the London County 
Council’s Objections with which I need deal ; paragraph 
17 is a little interesting: “No provision is made in the 
Scheme for exceptional fares ”. I would have added : 
“ If such a provision could lawfully be made in a scheme 
under the Transport Act, 1953 ”. But I need say no 
more about that at this juncture ; it is certainly some- 
thing which, if it were lawful, we would regard as wholly 
wrong. Exceptional fares ought to be in the discretion 
of the Commission. 

Then, at the bottom of these Objections, you will see : 
“ And further take notice that these Objectors will 
suggest the following variations to the Order applied 
for ”, and No. 2 says : “ The level of fares in fact in 
operation in the London Area should be reduced to those 
in fact in operation throughout the country for similar 
journeys ”. I do not quite see how the i ribunal could 
readily put that into the Scheme, because fares in opera- 
tion throughout the country for similar journeys would 
involve, I would have thought, a completely impossible 
task, because fares fluctuate up and down the country, 
depending on the views of the particular Licensing Autho- 
rity ; but anyhow, that is what the London County 
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Council are asking — that is the variation in the Order 
for which they are asking. 

Then INo. 3 under that heading says: “The Scheme 
should contain a limitation of increase limiting the in- 
crease of any fare now being charged in the London 
Area to the same increase as the Tribunal may sanction 
on the equivalent maximum charge May I just say 
that the Commission have no intention of increasing sub- 
standards in the London Area, but they doubt whether, 
having regard to the terms of the Transport Act, any- 
thing in the nature of a formal undertaking is necessary ; 
but that can be considered further at a later stage — 
there is no intention of doing that in the London Area. 
They take their increases like everyone else, Mr. 
Lawrence, but they do not get brought up to a level 
and then increase. 

( President ): You gave an undertaking last time, 

Mr. Willis. 

{Mr. Harold Wt'lis ) : I did, and it may be that when 1 
have heard what the opponents wish to say I may wish 
to reconsider it ; but as ait present advised, I doubt 
whether anything in the nature of an undertaking is 
necessary, having indicated the policy of the matter. But 
may I leave that over until I hear what is said? 

Then there is a number of formal amendments. I 
am not going to take up time on those at this stage. 
That, Sir, is the London County Council, and I concede 
that they will be the main Objectors at this Inquiry. 

Then .there are two groups of authorities in East 
London and Essex who have lodged objections which 
follow substantially the same form. It may be con- 
venient if I just get them on the note. There is a form 
of objection which is put forward by the Borough of 
Barking, the South Essex Advisory Committee, the 
Dagenham Borough Council, the Romford Borough 
Council and the Urban District of Thurrock (No. 17) ; 
and tiheir objections are all more or less in the same 
form with just minor local variations. I do not think 
there is very much I need say there. There is a rather 
trying point made, I feel, on one of these. Barking say, 



on the second page, paragraph 2, “ Uniform fares should 
be introduced for persons travelling .to and from work 
irrespective of distances ”. Something, I suppose, on the 
lines on which you can travel in some parts of the 
Continent ; at a uniform fare you can go half a mile 
or ten miles for the same price. That, in my submission, 
is not practicable in London and would impose a great 
deal of hardship, of course, on short distance travellers. 
It would undoubtedly lose revenue. 

Then, Sir, there is another group of authorities, 
of which the first, in number of objection, is 
the Borough of Walthamstow. That group, raising sub- 
stantially the same points, includes the Borough of 
Walthamstow, the County Borough of East Ham, the 
Borough of Ilford, Ithe County Borough of West Ham, the 
Borough of Leyton and the Urban District Council of 
Ohigwell. Then, Sir, we have the objection of Southend — 
Objection No. 8. They raise the point which, I think, 
they raised last time ; if you increased the rates for long 
distance journeys, people would toe inclined to leave 
Southend and come to live closer to London. Of course, 
in fact, the long distance season ticket has 2s. added to 
it like the short distance season ticket. So, if anyone is 
mathematically minded, he will see that it is better busi- 
ness for him to live further out than dose to London ; 
but anyhow, that is what Southend say. 

There are four other Objectors. There is the Federa- 
tion of Residents’ Association in Kent ; .the Bethnal Green 
Liberal Association ; the Thurrock Ratepayers’ and Resi- 
dents’ Association (whose full title is the Travellers’ Club 
of the Thurrock Ratepayers’ and Residents’ Association, 
which is clearly that part of the Association that particu- 
larly uses transport) ; and finally there is the London 
District Committee of the Communist Party. 

I do not .propose to take up the time of the Tribunal 
at this juncture in dealing with the particular points of 
objections that they raise. 

That, Sir, is all I need to say in opening this case. 
I have endeavoured to deal with the matter as shortly 
as I reasonably can in the circumstances. Now I propose 
to call Sir Reginald Wilson. 



Sir Reginald Wilsgn, sworn. 
Examined by Mr. Harold Willis. 



1. Is your full name Sir Reginald Wilson? — Yes. 

2. I think perhaps I can take your past qualifications 
rather more shortly on this occasion, Sir Reginald, than 
we have taken, them before. You are a Chartered Accoun- 
tant, are you not, originally in private practice? — Yes. 

3. During the war you did a substantial amount of 
Government work in connection with finance and adminis- 
tration, and after the war you returned for a while to 
private practice? — Yes. 

4. I think, jointly with Sir Alan Gray Smith, you were 
Financial Adviser to the Ministry of Transport? — Yes. 

5. Were you made Adviser on special matters to the 
Control Commission early in 1947? — Yes. 

.6. And you joined the British Transport Commission, 
did you not, on their formation? — Yes. 

7. For a number of years you were Comptroller to 
the Commission and you are now a Member of the British 
Transport Commission, are you not? — .That is so. 

8. Although the Commission does not work on a func- 
tional basis, are you the Member most closely in touch 
with its financial affairs? — I think that is perhaps so, 
because I am Chairman of the Finance Committee and I 
have, of course (as you have just said), been Comptroller 
of the Commission since its inception. 

9. I think it may be convenient, Sir Reginald, before 
you go any further in your evidence, if you would be 
good enough to sum up in your own words the Application 
which is now being submitted to the Tribunal. — Yes, Mr. 
Willis. The first thing I would like to say is that in my 
view the scheme is firmly based both in policy and in 
respect of its fact and figures. Secondly, the necessity for 
it really stems from the continued spiral of inflation. That 
is really the simple explanation of the whole situation. 
Thirdly, I think I would like to say that London is not 
being treated as a special case ; there is no question 
whatever of discriminating against London when we ask 



that London fares should be raised. After all, fares are 
being raised all over the country at this time. All we are 
asking is that the London Area .passenger services shall 
stand on their own feet, as we put it ; and that is precisely 
what is happening in all the other .great urban and 
suburban centres in this Island, except, perhaps, where 
they are subsidised from the rates. By and large, one 
may take it, however, that they are all paying their own 
way so far as possible. That is also .true of the great 
services which are provided by the bus companies in 
the three major groups, the Tilling Group, the Scottish 
Group, and the British Electric Traction Group. 

40. Of course, any further increase in wages may in- 
volve, may it not, further increases in fares? — I think that 
is a not unfair assumption. I think it is true that so long 
as the spiral of costs continues, so long is it likely that 
we shall have a spiral of fares. 

11. I gave the effect of the figures to the Tribunal a 
few minutes ago ; it shows, if our estimates are right, 
Sir Reginald, that the Area as a whole would show this 
small short-fall of £0-2m.? — Yes, I would have preferred, 
perhaps, that the margin would have been on the other 
side, but a short-fall of £0-2m. can be called an approxi- 
mate balance for the Area as a whole. After all, the 
total figure is almost £100m. and the balance is in effect 
as near as may be. 

12. Looking at those figures and considering future 
trends, can you express any view. Sir Reginald, as to 
whether, if this scheme is put into operation, Londoners 
are likely to be asked to pay too much? — I am quite 
certain that they are not being asked in any conceivable 
circumstance, to pay too much under this scheme. Leaving 
out altogether the question of the past deficits, which must 
be already more than £10m., there is the question of the 
future trends and one is bound to take the view, I think, 
that the trend is already upwards. We have just had the 
increases in wages in various parts of our industrial 
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structure and by the time these wages increases have 
worked themselves out into the economics of the country 
as a whole, it is only to be expected that a great many 
things are going to cost more. 

13. Can you summarise the scheme in this way, Sir 
Reginald, that if it is approved in its present form, it 
will be sufficient to prevent the financial position in the 
London Area from getting still more out of hand? — That 
is so. It is in essence what I might call a stop-gap 
scheme. 

14. A temporary stabiliser or something of that kind? 
—That is so. 

15. Now I would like to pass to a different matter, 
Sir Reginald. There are certain matters of general 
approach when we are considering London fares with 
which I would like you to deal quite shortly. The first 
question that falls to be considered is the Area. This 
Application provides for changes in fares in the passenger 
area which has always in the past at these Inquiries been 
treated as self-contained area as distinct from the rest 
of the country.— That is so, Mr. Willis. I am here, as 
you know, to concern myself with the general policy 
of the Commission so far as it relates to this Applica- 
tion for an increase in fares in the London Area, and to 
provide a summary of the circumstances, financial and 
otherwise, in which that Application is made. It is not 
my intention to offer expert evidence on the details of 
the figures, but the general approach is something which 
I hope I can explain to the Tribunal. On this ques- 
tion of the Area, I would like to say that the Area 
as it now exists has had its present form for a consider- 
able time ; it existed by and large before the war. The 
Area as it is now defined has been used at all the Inquiries 
which we have had into London passenger fares since 
the Transport Commission was set up. Perhaps I might 
point out also that the new Transport Act of 1953 con- 
firms the Area as it exists. At any rate, it makes special 
rules for the increasing fares in what is described as 
the Area of the London Transport Executive. One of 
the duties of the Commission is listed as being to provide 
an integrated passenger service within the London Area. 

16. Just to summarise the matter. Sir Reginald, do you 
see any reason at the present juncture for any alteration 
in the Area of London for the purposes of transport? — 
Yes. I would be the last to say that any area of this 
kind is perfectly designed or that it is likely to suit every- 
body concerned, especially those who happen to be just 
inside the Area, or just outside it. One always has these 
difficulties when one is drawing boundaries on a map. 
But the Area has stood the test of time; it is what we 
have been using during all these last years. It is, in a 
sense, enshrined in our legislation and I see no reason 
why the boundaries of the Area should be attacked on 
this occasion. 

17. That being the Area, is it the policy of the Com- 
mission that the levels of fares in that Area shall be suffi- 
cient to cover the costs of providing the services and 
that, accordingly, the London Area should stand on its 
own (feet? — Yes. We say that within that Area as defined, 
the services shall pay their own way. 

18. And is it the view of the Commission that if you 
were to contemplaTe any other situation, you would be 
inviting disaster, not only within London but outside it? 
— I think that would be something which one might very 
well call disaster. If I may say so, the appetite for subsidy, 
especially in relation to a thing like transport, is almost 
unlimited. If we once agree, as a matter of policy, that 
the London Transport Passenger Services need not be 
self-balancing, it would be very difficult to persuade pas- 
sengers that any other services elsewhere should be self- 
balancing. I hate to think what the total of deficits would 
be, or for that matter the subsidies that would have to 
be’ produced from the general purse of the country ; and 
olf course if subsidies were produced from the general 
purse of the country, we would be in a totally different 
atmosphere of administration, which is something that 
would need to be carefully considered. Now I am in the 
Commission, even if I was not before, I am convinced 
that at all costs we must avoid subsidies as a matter of 
general principle, and I say at all costs that we must 
avoid subsidies in the London Area. 

19. I think the Commission have passenger road trans- 
port services outside London which they control in one 



way or another? — Yes, the same principle is being applied 
so far as it is possible to apply it. The various com- 
panies, for example, are all encouraged to pay their own 
way, and we are attempting (with the docks and with all 
the other activities) to put them on a 'basis in which they 
will ultimately pay thei-r own way. That is true even 
of the canals. Either one will reach a point where they 
make some contribution to the Central Charges or one 
may have to consider dispensing with the services 
altogether. 

20. I think you sometimes find at these local fares 
inquiries that people are objecting to the local fares go- 
ing up because it is thought that they are being used 
to subsidise London? — That is an argument one hears 
when one sits in a Court in Edinburgh as distinct from 
a Court in London. 

21. Just to sum it up, in your view. Sir Reginald, is 
self-balancing in the London Area, financially, politically, 
and economically sound? — That is certainly my view. 

22. Is it also fair?! — In my view. 

23. There are one or two matters that are raised in 
some of the Objections ; I think perhaps we can deal 
with them very shortly, Sir Reginald. It is sometimes 
suggested that people outside London are getting subsi- 
dies whereas London is getting no subsidy? — That has 
been suggested, I think, in some of the suggestions. 

24. Is there any substance in that? — Not in my view, 

certainly not as an act of deliberate policy. I may add, 
of course, that the Highlands and Islands receive a sub- 
sidy direct from the central Government through the 
MacBrane organisation, but I would not regard that 

( President ) : It depends a good deal in what sense you 
are using the word “ subsidy ”, Mr. Willis, does it not? 

24a, {Mr. FI avoid Willis ): Yes, of course it does. Let 
me just ask you this. Sir Reginald. So far as the local 
road passenger services are concerned outside London, 
has it been the experience of the Commission, and also 
the experience of other operators, that those fares are 
being raised by application to the licensing authorities? — 
Yes. 

25. So far as the urban and suburban railway fares are 
concerned, those, of course, are controlled in effect, are 
they not, by the bus fares fixed by the local authorities? 
— Y es. The maximum fares are fixed of course, by passen- 
ger schemes approved by this Tribunal, but the effective 
fare tends to be controlled by the comparative bus fare 
on the route which happens to be running parallel with 
that particular stretch of railway. The interests of the 
Britain Transport Commission in urban and suburban 
railway operation is not large. The total revenue from 
such services is possibly only a tenth of the revenue from 
the road services in those urban and suburban areas. In 
other wofds, it is the road service which dominates the 
situation. 

26. But so far as the local railway fares are concerned, 
are they, in fact, raised in such places and in such measure 
as the local circumstances permit? — Yes, they are., 

27. I think I need not ask you any further questions 
on that aspect of the matter. If the Objectors wish to 
pursue those points they can do so. Now I want to ask 
y-ou a few questions on the general policy of fares. Do 
you think it would be good fares policy to ask each 
passenger to pay the actual cost of each particular ride? — 
No, I think it is almost impossible to ask the individual 
passenger to pay the cost of the individual ride which 
he takes. It is impossible for all kinds of reasons, many 
of which are obvious. Although one is saying that a 
given area must be self-balancing, that does not mean 
that each particular passenger on each particular ride 
must also be self-balancing, if I may call it that. There 
is an element of mutual support within the given area of 
averaging. 

28. I want to turn to the broad figures which are being 
put forward in support of this application. So far as 
your evidence is concerned, is the position that you are 
not giving evidence of need to prove, for instance, the 
cost of providing the services, but that those figures will 
be given so far as London Transport is concerned by 
Mr. James and, so far as the London Lines are concerned 
by Mr. Winchester? — That is so. 
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29. So far as the receipts are concerned, they will be 
dealt with by Mr. Valentine? — Yes. 

30. Have you, however, looked at the figures and 
formed a view about them? — Yes, I have of course done 
a little bit more than look at the figures. We have given 
them quite a considerable amount of study and although 
I do not pretend on this occasion to be expert in them, 
I am certainly satisfied that they form a sound basis for 
the fares for which the Commission is asking. 

31. If I can just summarise the figures which I opened 
to the Tribunal, if you remember. Sir Reginald, these show 
at the present level of fares there will be a short-fall on 
London Transport of £3 -3m.? — Yes. 

32. And that, therefore, to balance, your receipts should 
go up from £706m. to £73-9m. ; you have, to get £3-3m. 
extra on receipts to balance? — To balance London 
Transport independently. 

33. London Transport? — Yes. 

34. Does the evidence you gave last time as to the 
relative value of the estimates for London Transport and 
London 'Lines still hold good? — Yes, it still holds good. 
We have, I think, considerably improved the technical 
procedures by which the costings of London Lines have 
been worked out, but the fact remains that they are still 
costings of a part of a whole, whereas when we are 
dealing with the Transport Executive’s figures we have 
no such complication. We know what the sum total of 
the costs is, without any allocating between one service 
and another. 

35. And those figures do show, and you are satisfied 
in regard to the figures are you not, that London Transport 
needs £3'3m. extra revenue in order to break even? — Yes. 

36. So far as London Lines are concerned. I am going 
to ask you to look at the table in a moment. Rut before 
I do that I would like you to summarise the position so 
far as those areas are concerned. Does that show that 
after the increases in fares which we are now seeking are 
authorised, there will still be a shortfall on London Lines 
of £l-2m.? — Yes. The total figure may be summed up 
perhaps in this way. We need £73 -9m. from the London 
Transport Services, and we need £l4-2m. from London 
Lines, so the total requirements of the area are £98Tm. 

37. After the increases in fares now applied for, will 
the total yield anticipated be £97-9m.? — That is so, which 
leaves us with the small deficit of £0-2m. to which you 
previously referred. 

38. I do not think I need ask you any more about the 
London Transport costs, but I would like to ask you 
a little more about the London Lines costs. If you would 
be good enough to have BTC 703 in front of you it 
would be helpful. So far as London Lines are concerned, 
Sir Reginald, it is the figures for working expenses which 
produce the difficulties ; and do you recall that on the 
Twenty-Fourth Day of the Public Flearing, you were asked 
whether you could get something rather more precise in 
regard to those expenses for future Inquiries? — That may 
be so, Mr. Willis. The impression left on my mind was 
that I was being asked to provide something a good deal 
better for the whole of the working expenses of the 
London Lines, which, of course, included the expenses of 
vehicle movement, t'he terminal costs and what we have 
called previously the joint costs (which is a very bad 
name for it, and I would like to suggest we stop calling 
it joint costs and call it track and general administration 
costs) because you get joint costs running through a great 
many things. 

39. Following on from that suggestion from the 
President, did you take some action in the matter? — Yes. 
We discussed the whole question of the approach to 
the matter, and the technical issues involved during the 
autumn, as far as I remember, although the autumn was 
rather a difficult period in our lives, because the British 
Transport Commission was moving its headquarters, and 
quite a number of the staff was still recovering from 
the work that had had to be put in just before the summer 
holidays. But we did discuss these things in a general 
way, and decided on a general line of attack. We did 
not actually start the details of the investigations until 
right before the end of the year. 

40. Was that attack intensified, if I may so put it, Sir 
Reginald, when it became clear that the next Application 



would not be five years hence, but would probable be 
five months hence? — Yes, we had to proceed a good deal 
faster than I had planned. 

41. Did you give some instructions towards the end 
of 1953 to the Commission’s Director of Costings to 
give urgent consideration to the costs attributable to these 
London Lines services? — Yes ; to the Director of Costings 
in conjunction with certain other persons concerned. 

42. And was the investigation made the joint responsi- 
bility of the Traffic Costing Service and the Regional 
Accountants ? — Y es. 

43. And some more detailed responsibility was placed 
on the Senior Traffic Costing Officer for the Southern 
Region? — That is how the investigations proceeded. 

44. Together with the Assistant Accountant of the 
Eastern and North-Eastern Regions? — That is so. But, 
of course, we accept the ultimate responsibility here and 
at the centre. 

45. Let me just ask you this, did those instructions cover 
a simultaneous investigation of a variety of different 
aspects of this matter? — Yes. 

46. What were the matters which were particularly being 
investigated, Sir Reginald? — Perhaps I should 1 explain 
something in more general terms first, Mr. Willis. We 
really started afresh. As you know, in the past we have 
taken the pre-war unit costs so far as movement cost is 
concerned, and we adjusted them up or down for the 
known changes and circumstances. After that we added 
some on-costs which were related to the total comparative 
on-costs for British Railways as a whole. As I have 
said, this time we started afresh. We concentrated as 
far as possible on services or operations which are free 
or relatively free from the complications of joint cost. 
We looked for things which could be seen in isolation, 
so far as possible. You did not get these difficult problems 
of allocation with freight services or with long-distance 
passenger services. 

47. But the investigation, Sir Reginald, covered the 
various elements which were the make-up of London 
Lines’ costs, for instance the movement costs, including 
the mileage, the terminal costs and the other costs which 
we now prefer to call by name other than joint costs? — 
That is so. 

48. Instructions were given for them to proceed simul- 
taneously? — Yes, we were examining the whole situation. 

49. Do the figures which are shown on BTC 703 show 
the results of that detailed investigation, so far as it has 
gone? — Yes. Incorporated in those figures are the results 
of all the investigations which we have made to date. 
Those investigations have covered a considerable part of 
the field. Indeed, we have made more progress than at 
one time I would have thought possible. Although there 
is still a considerable amount of work to do, I am person- 
ally satisfied that these figures can be accepted for 
incorporation with the London Area figures as a whole, 
to be used there as a basis for fixing of fares at this 
period. 

50. Now the figures which are included in 703, follow- 
ing on that investigation, do show, do they not, a number 
of differences from the figures put forward at previous 
Inquiries? — That is so. 

51. And I think it will be useful if you would, without 
dealing with it in too much detail, Sir Reginald, deal with 
those broad differences. First of all, I think there is the 
matter of the mileage, is there not? — Yes. We found that 
the mileage had been over-assessed in one of the regions. 
It was a considerable over-assessment, I regret to say, 
an over-assessment that has now been corrected. The 
over-assessment arose as a result of making a great many 
adjustments to the pre-war figures for changes in services, 
dye to electrification and matters of that kind, it being 
assumed that after these adjustments had been made the 
resulting figure would represent with sufficient accuracy 
the mileage in today’s circumstances in that region. That 
assumption proved to be unjustified. 

52. And the matter has now been looked at by starting 
afresh in this matter. Sir Reginald, has it not? — Yes, that 
is how the error — I think I must call it an error — came 
to light. 
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53. Have you now got mileage figures which are, in your 
view, accurate, both for the local trains and for through 
trains making intermediate stops, subject to a proviso to 
which you wish to refer?— The purely local mileage, if 
I may call it that, has been assessed afresh, and I think 
it must be accurate. The addition for the through trains 
depends on the acceptance of the pre-war formula under 
which a certain amount of through train mileage was 
added to the local train mileage according to how many 
steps that particular train made within the London area. 
We have "not re-examined the assumptions underlying 
that particular formula at this time. We have done work 
on it, but I am not ready to say that we would wish 
to alter that figure one way or the other. It involves a 
considerable amount of work, traffic censuses and things 
of that kind. 

54. So much for the mileage. Then you have, as shown 

on BTC 703 

(. President ) : Have you been talking about both steam 
and electric services at the moment, or only about steam? 

{Mr. Harold Willis ): I think both, Sir. Sir Reginald’s 
qualification of the error being limited to the steam. 

(Sir Reginald Wilson ): The error arose in the steam 
mileage in a certain -region. What I have just said about 
the acceptance of the formula for through-train mileage 
applies to all train mileage in the area, steam or electric. 

55. (Mr. Harold Willis): And your acceptance of the 
local mileage as being reliable— that also applies equally 
to electric and steam?— It has all been completely re- 
assessed. 

56. Then the movement costs have been dealt with, and 
I would just like to ask you a few questions on that. You 
will recall, Sir Reginald, that on the last occasion you 
put forward a figure for the electric services, based in 
part upon the experience of the Southern Railway? Yes. 

57. So far as the electric services are concerned, has this 
new calculation of the costs— movement costs of electric 
services — proceeded on the basis that you have (and this 
will be given in more detail by Mr. Winchester) fairly 
accurate figures of the Eastern and London Midland 
sections, because they are more or less self-contained? 
Yes. 



58. And so far as the Southern is concerned, the matter 
has been dealt with very comprehensively, has it not, and 
you have considered the way in which the investigation has 
been carried out by this costing survey? Yes. 

59 Are you satisfied in general that the way in which 
■that has been approached is an appropriate way?— Yes. 

60. And are you satisfied that so far as the electric 
services are concerned, the figures of 7-3 millions, repre- 
senting 9-2d. per mile, is as accurate as can be reasonably 
obtained?— Yes; I am, given the techniques employed, 
with which I am also satisfied. 

61 Then so far as the steam services are concerned, the 
figure on 703 is £5Tm. Axe you familiar with the fact 
that those figures have been based on actual costs of par- 
ticular services which have then been applied to the 
services as a whole, subject to adjustments? Yes. 



62. And in regard to that figure, are you reasonably 
satisfied that it represents an accurate assessment of the 
costs'?— Yes, so far as our investigations have gone at 
this time As I said, we have not completed our whole 
programme, but I certainly do not expect that a figure ot 
£5Tm. — or, for that matter, the figure of £7- 3m.—' will be 
very much altered. It is interesting to note, incidentally, 
that they are not, on this occasion, very different from 
the basis of the three figures which we advanced last time. 

63. Now if we pass to 2 (b) on 703, the terminal costs, 
how have they been approached, Sir Reginald? We are 
no longer adding a general on-cost figure. The costs have 
been taken actually from the books on a big and appropriate 
sample from the Southern Region. That figpre is in the 
main an ascertained figure. I think I said a moment 
ago that in the Southern Region we took a big sample, 
that is all that was done throughout the area as a whole, 
the same procedure applied throughout the other regions. 



64 (Mr Harold Willis): Sir Reginald, the conclusion 
reached, is it not, is that in the case of the Southern 
the figures work out at substantially more than the 333- 
given last time. The figures work out at at least 45 per 
cen t — -The terminal costs were about one-third, which we 
added last time. 



65. The terminal costs are the one-third as you gave 
last time. The track, or joint costs as we used to call 
them, -work out at what? — Something over 40 per cent, 
in the Southern Region. We have not yet finished our 
inquiries into track costs into other Regions where the 
problem is much more difficult owing to the much higher 
proportion of freight traffic. But what we have done is 
to take the new figure for the Southern, which is based 
on the big sample, and in the other Regions we have 
added the same 25 per cent, as was added at the previous 
Inquiries, because we have not re-assessed the track costs 
in "the other regions yet. 

66. That produces figures shown in (c), £3Tm. for 
Southern and £2Tm. for other regions. Do you wish 
to say anything about the £0'4m. for general adminis- 
tration? — No, I think not. I cannot remember at the 
moment on what basis it has been added. I shall have 
to look up my notes and ascertain how that has been 
added. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): I will pass from that. Mr. 
Winchester is going to deal with this in more detail. 

:( Adjourned for a short time.) 

67. (Mr. Harold Willis.) When the Tribunal adjourned, 
Sir Reginald, we had just been dealing with the summary 
of the investigations which had -been made, and you had 
just been dealing with the terminal costs which, the 
figures showed, worked out at about one-third of the 
movement costs, as we had always assumed. So far as 
the traffic costs are concerned — they used to be known 
as the joint costs — -they work out rather of the order 
of 45 per cent., which is a figure in excess substantially 
of the 25 per cent, which had previously been adopted? — 
That is the result given by a big sample which was tested 
from the Southern Region and which we have -adopted 
for the Southern Region as a -whole. It works out, I 
should say, at something over 40 per cent., rather than 
45 per cent. 

68 (President): Do you mean 5-6 is rather over 40 
per cent, of 16-7?— I am talking about the Southern 
Region, Sir. 

69. Only the Southern Region? — Yes, the track costs 
at the moment. I was then going to add, as I think I have 
said before, that so far as -the other regions are con- 
cerned, we have no-t recos-ted the journey and we have 
added the 25 per cent, which ha-s -been added at all 
previous Inquiries. 

70. (Mr. Poole) : To arrive at your figure of over 
40 per cent, for the Southern Region, would you not 
have to separate the other items of Southern Region, 
your figures A and B, in -order to arrive at the figures 
which you have calculated? — That is so. 

71. You have done that? — Yes. 

72. And it then comes to something over 40 per cent.? 
— Yes, something over 40 -per cent, of the movement in 
terminal costs of the relative traffics. 

73. For the Southern Region? — Yes. 

74. (Mr. Harold Willis) : These figures -which you have 
just been dealing -with in broad outline are incorporated 
in -the estimate of 22- 3 of the working expenses for 
London lines in “Z” year? — That is so. 

75. A-nd as you have already explained, these re-costings 
have not been completed, but with the experience you 
have so far gained have you been able to form any 
view ,as to whether those costs are likely to be over- 
stated or under-stated? — I am satisfied that they will not 
prove to be over-stated. 

76. The net difference which is so far produced as the 
result of the -investigation is not a very large difference 
as a percentage of the total? — No, they have not brought 
about a large shift in the total figure, -although as we have 
explained already, there have been shifts within the figures. 

77. Have you been able to form any view as -to what 
you ' are likely to find when the whole re-costing is 
finished? — As I said a moment ago, I am satisfied that 
the total figure will not prove -to be over-stated, and 
while it is difficult and indeed dangerous to prophesy, 
it would -not surprise me if -the addition required for 
track costs in the other regions works out at rather more 
than the 25 -per cent, which has been taken at the 
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moment. I also said before that we were looking again 
at the pre-war formula upon which through train mileage 
was added to the local mileage, and I said that we had 
not finished those inquiries, but so far as they are going 
at the moment, it would not surprise me to find, when 
they are finished, that we shall want more than the 
5 per cent, addition for each stop made by the through 
train in the London area. 

78. Twenty per cent, for the first one . — Perhaps I 

should say it is 20 per cent, for the first stop, 5 per 

cent, for each stop thereafter, with a maximum of 80 

per cent. ; I believe that is the formula. Whether philo- 
sophically there ought to be such a formula at all I 
do not know, but at least we can examine the technique 
of it. 

79. It is a matter of record that this Inquiry has come 

upon us before the whole of those re-costings have 
been completed. — 1 am sorry I have not done what I 
told the Tribunal I would do on the last occasion. I 

said that we would present them, I hoped, at the next 

Inquiry with a complete story. I am afraid that is not 
what we are doing at the moment, but it is as com- 
plete as we can made it, and it is, in the most important 
respects, fairly complete. 

80. lust as a matter of interest, have you been supplied 
with the information as to how many man-days of work 
have been involved in your investigation? — Yes, but I 
have not checked that myself. I am told it is several 
thousand. 

81. Two thousand man-days of work I believe is the 
figure involved so far. — That again is a form of costing 
which I personally would not be prepared to support 
very far. 

82. That I think covers the London lines aspect of the 
matter, and you put those figures forward with all the 
reservations which necessarily apply to London lines 
figures, but with the belief that what we have done by 
virtue of this investigation, gives us statistically rather 
better information than we have had before? — Yes, that 
is my view. 

83. And if we add the London lines position to London 
Transport, we show this overall shortfall in the London 
area of £0-2m.? — That is so. 



84. Have you considered, in recommending these in- 
creases to the Tribunal, what is likely to be the trend 
of costs in the future? — Yes, we have done that. As I 
think you know, on other occasions we have come here 
and on some occasions we have even suggested that there 
ought to be something in the margin to cope with what 
we think the trend will be. Trends of course are always 
a matter of argument and indeed of opinion, but we have 
looked at them again on this occasion and we see no 
reason to depart from the somewhat pessimistic view we 
have been taking for a number of years, and that is that 
the trend is still upwards. 

85. But of course no allowances are made in any of the 
estimates for any of the increases after the 1st April, 
1954?— No. 

86. That is the basic assumption on which .these figures 
are put forward? — That is so. 

87. I think that really substantially completes all the 
evidence you desire to give. But if I may just get you 
to summarise the matter as you see it ; first of all, are 
the Commission satisfied that London must stand on its 
own feet? — Yes ; that is our view of the policy which 
should be followed. 

88. Are the Commission satisfied that with the present 
fares in operation, London will not be standing on its 
own feet? — Yes. I think that is self-evident. 

89. That there will be substantial deficiencies, the figures 
of which you have already given? — Yes. 

90. Do the Commission take the view that, in pursuance 
of their duty under the Transport Act of 1947, they must 
take all proper steps to meet that deficiency? — That is so. 

91. Are the proposals which are put forward at this 
Inquiry designed to achieve some form of stability in 
regard to the balance between receipts and expenditure, 
so far as it can be achieved at the present time? — Yes. 
Taking the expenditures at their present level, as you have 
just explained, and forecasting the receipts as we expect 
them to be in “ Z ” year, after the changes in fares we 
propose we think that this Scheme will, as I said before, 
stop the gap ; it will at any rate prevent a serious further 
deterioration in the financial position. 
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92. If your two propositions are right that there is no 
real reason to depart from a pessimistic view about the 
trend of costs, and this Scheme will merely strike a balance 
between receipts and expenditure for the time being, it 
will not be very long before some of us, or others in our 
place, will be discussing these matters again, will it? — 
That is so, but we can hope that our pessimistic view will 
not be justified ; it really can be summed up, I think, in 
simple tea-ms : Will .the spiral continue, or will it not? If 
it continues, then I very much fear, Mr. Lawrence, that 
we shall be here again. 

93. It looks like it from these two propositions' you 
have put forward, unless one or other of them is wrong. — 
I have reason to fear that there are a great many costs 
which have not yet worked themselves out into National 
economy ; the wage increases are too recent for that. 

94. But our next meeting might also be postponed if the 
second proposition is wrong, and that the present sug- 
gestions or proposals will do more than strike a balance 
between receipts and expenditure. That would be so, 
would it not? — If they did it by a sufficient amount. 

95. Let me now deal with a few topics which you have 
raised in your evidence. First of all I want to understand 
how you put the proposition that there is no question 
in this Scheme of 1954, of discriminating against the 
London fare-paying passenger. You are proceeding upon 
the basis, about which we had so much to say last year, 
that the London area must stand on its own feet, are 
you not? — Yes. 

96. That, translated into a general layman’s proposition 
is this, is it not : That the London fare-paying passengers 
as a whole must pay the cost of their rides? — Yes. 

97. And unless I have misunderstood the exhibits, part 
of the cost of the rides which the London fare-paying 
passengers as a whole have got to pay is the contribution 
which the London area makes to the Central Charges of 
the Commission? — Yes. 



98. Following upon the decision of the Tribunal last 
year, you adopted the figure of £5-4m. for that, with 
£0Tm. for the reason you mentioned? — Yes; I do not 
remember mentioning an addition of £0Tm., but it has 
been raised from £5-4m. to £5-5m. because the Central 
Charges themselves are greater. 

99. My learned friend mentioned it in opening, but I 
am content to take the £5-5m. as being what you expect 
the London fare-paying passengers to raise by means of 
fares as part of the cost of their rides? — Yes. 

100. Last year, in the forecast for “Y” year for the 
Commission as a whole, there was an expectation on 
exhibit BTC 401 that there would be a surplus of £2m. 
after the proposed Scheme had come into operation. Do 
you remember that? — I think I do, yes. 

101. Now just look at BTC 401. You will see (and 
I hope I am right) in the last four columns they are 
divided, so far as “ Y ” year is concerned, into the position 
before the proposed Scheme and after the proposed 
Scheme? — Yes. 

102. If matters had stood as they were before the 1953 
Scheme, there was a deficit of £4-6m., but by the Scheme 
it was hoped to convert into a surplus of £2m.? — Yes. 

103. If you look at the corresponding exhibit this year, 
BTC 701, in the forecast for “ Z ” year before this pro- 
posed Scheme — the 1954 Scheme ; that is to say after the 
1953 Scheme has been in operation — there is a total 
deficit on the whole undertaking expected of £13-4m.? — 
Yes. 

104. And even if this proposed Scheme is put into effect 
it will not, so to speak, get you out of the red, will it? 
You will still be in the red to the extent of £8Tm.? — This 
Scheme does not deal with the position of the British 
Transport Commission as a whole ; it is not designed to 
get the British Transport Commission, as a whole, out of 
the red. If it had been so designed it might have been 
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unfair to London Transport passengers. All the Scheme is 
designed to do is to fake the London Passenger Transport 
area out of the red. 

105. I think you misunderstand me. I was not sug- 
gesting that this Scheme was designed to take the whole 
Commission out of the red in any way ; I was drawing 
attention to the difference of the position as shown on 
these two exhibits. You are not, by this Scheme, making 
any proposals for raising the fares of the travelling public 
outside the London area, are you? — No, not by this 
Scheme. 

106. My learned friend said this morning that although 
you are authorised to increase fares to 2d. a mile, they 
are still to stay at lid. ; is that right? — That is so. 

107. For the moment anyhow? — Yes, for the moment, 
and so far as policy on that point has been discussed 
at this stage. 

108. Passenger services outside London at the present 
rates of fares charged outside London will do no more, 
will they, than meet the specific costs, by which I mean 
vehicle movement and terminal costs? Or to put it 
another way so that you will understand my question : 
The people who pay the rates of fares outside London 
will not be paying, in those fares, the cost of any con- 
tribution on their part to Central Charges? — First of all, 
if we take the bus fares, I think it can be said there will 
be quite a reasonable contribution towards the Central 
Charges. If we take the long-distance railway passenger 
fares, of which of course no separate accounting is 
possible, we nevertheless suggest, with reasonable confi- 
dence, that they are making an excellent contribution 
over and above their costs attributable to those services. 
It is true, as we have always said, that some of the slow 
trains and cross-country trains are not a paying proposi- 
tion, but that is one of the matters with which we have 
to grapple in the Transport Commission. As you know, 
we are constantly endeavouring to close down branch 
lines and to deal with these unremunerative services in 
other ways. 

109. I was not talking about the cross-country unre- 
munerative services ; I was taking the position broadly 
outside London and suggesting to your mind, for the 
answer, that whereas in the London area you are asking 
the London passenger to pay his way, and in doing so 
to make a contribution to Central Charges, in fact the rates 
outside London would do no more than meet the specific 
expenses of the journeys .taken, and would make no con- 
tribution to Central Charges? — I do not -think that is so. 
Dealing on the one side with the unremunerative cross- 
country journeys, and dealing with the type of journey we 
are dealing with in the London area, it is quite clear 
that a very reasonable contribution indeed is made by 
all the bus passenger services, which are by far the most 
important of those services. 

1 10. I have your answer upon that ; I put the point to 
you and I do not want to go into a lot of calculated 
detail with you upon it, although it may be convenient 
to do it hereafter. But if it could be shown that the 
position was as I have suggested, or the position was a 
half-way house by the contribution to Central Charges 
sought from the London passenger was proportionately 
greater than that which you would expect from the outside 
London passenger at present rates, I suppose you would 
agree that this Scheme would involve some discrimination 
against London? — Not necessarily, no. 

111. Surely that is so? — If I may say so, I think not. 

112. I do not want to get back on to the ground we 
covered last year 'about what was the proper contribution 
of London towards Central Charges. Let us take it this 
year at £5-5m. That would of itself, would it not, 
result in a corresponding proportion being allocated out- 
side London? — Yes. 

113. And it is a matter of costing fact, is it not, whether 
or not that proportion outside London is in fact being 
contributed by outside London passengers at the present 
rates which they are paying?/ — That is so, but what I do 
not accept, Mr. Lawrence, is your suggestion that because 
some other transport services elsewhere are not at the 
moment making their own proper contribution to Central 
Charges, it is discrimination on our part to ask London 
to do so. That is a proposition I do not accept. 



114. Any further questions on that might look like 
comment, so I 'Will -not pursue that point any further. 
At any rate, I have your answer there. — I would just like 
to add to that, that if, for example, we took that point 
of view — and it is a very important point of view which 
you have brought forward, if I may say so — if we took 
that very -much further it might almost be argued that 
because the canals or not making their proper contribu- 
tion to Central Charges, no other activity is making its 
proper contribution to Central Charges, unless under pain 
of being called discrimination. 

115. What I have in mind, and what I -have no doubt 
you had jn mind .from last year, is that the reason why 
the fares outside London have not yet been raised to 
their various maxima is -because, in the view of the Com- 
mission, as a matter of policy it would not be economic 
to do so ; is that not so? That you would lose too much 
by an attempt to gather extra revenue in that way? — 
We do not take the matter quite as simply as that. I 
think your statement, if I may say so, is an over- 
simplification. 

116. I dare say it is?, — There are various kinds of 
traffic, and that is not the only consideration we bear in 
mind. 

117. Let me ask you this : Is it a factor which you have 
taken into consideration? — In respect of certain traffics, 
yes. 

118. And in respect of those traffics, it is the dominat- 
ing factor? — It is. 

119. And the conclusive factor? — No. The conclusive 
factor in respect of this particular traffic is that they are 
already making an excellent contribution to Central 
Charges. It is just those which are already making their 
very good contribution to Central Charges which can- 
not be put up without damaging the traffics — that is how 
it happens to be. 

120. Of course we shall have to investigate this in, a 
little more detail later on, but you are getting to the 
stage even in London now, are you no-t, where the dis- 
count for such volume of traffic consequent upon higher 
fares has to 'be made greater and greater? — I would 
rather not answer that question without referring back 
to the figures in detail, because there are different cate- 
gories of traffic involved. I am sure Mr. Valentine would 
give you your answer there. 

121. Mr. Valentine would be more able to deal with 
the topic than you would? — I agree that a question of 
discount arose. 

122. May I just get it from you that the discount for 
lost volume of traffic is greater this year than it was 
last year? — I am not sure that is true, taking the whole 
of the traffics. 

123. If you are -not sure of the amount, I will not 
pursue it. — The figures are in the tables, are they not? 

124. May I on this topic direct your attention to one 
of these exhibits? Would you look at Exhibit 804, 
which is a table of London Transport Ordinary Single 
Fares., It is headed : “ Comparison of existing and of 
proposed maximum scales for London Transport Execu- 
tive Ordinary Single Fares — Rail and Road Services 
(excluding coaches) ”. The fifth column shows -the rate 
per mile of the proposed scale in column (3). — Yes. 

125. Column (3) shows the new fares that are to be 
paid for the journey miles shown in the first column? — 
Yes. 

126. Do you see, looking at the fifth column, that for 
tlhe first nine -miles the ra-te per -mile is in every case 
at least -the lid. charged outside London, and in most 
cases more? — Yes ; i-t -becomes the l|d. after the seventh 
mile. That is to say, for the first four miles — at any 
rate, for the firs-t two, three, five and six miles — it is a 
little higher -than the fare charged on the main line 
railways., 

127. For the first three -miles it is 2|d. ; then it drops 
to lf-d. ; then it goes up again into the l-80d.’s, and 
then back to -the l-75d.? — Yes. 

128. Quite simply, -that just -means this, does it not, 
that for journeys up -to 10 miles in the London Area, 
fares will be higher inside London than the fares for 
similar mile journeys outside London? — Not higher — in 
the first seven miles they -would be higher. 
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129. I do not mind if you say it is seven ; I was 
suggesting that it was nine miles, 'but you say seven. 
That, ait any rate, is the position so far as the London 
Area is concerned?— Yes. I insisted rather on the differ- 
ence between 10 and 7, because up to about that kind 
of distance, 6 or 7 miles, there are very few journeys 
on the main lines. The comparison is there in figures, 
but it is of no significance, because people do not in 
fact undertake those very short journeys on the main line 
railways. 

130. You say it is negligible, but do you know the 
extent of it — or is it only a matter of guesswork? — Not 
precisely in figures, but I do know that the volume of 
traffic on main line railways outside London on distances 
under seven miles is very small indeed — it must be very 
small indeed. 

{Mr. Harold Willis ): I am told that if you take the 
fraction rule into account, the present fares outside are 
the same, up to nine miles, as on the proposed scale. 

131. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): That may be so, and 
if you say that, Mr. Willis, we will certainly consider 
it ; I do not want to make a false point. {To the Wit- 
ness) : But the same is the position on London Lines ; 
the day return ticket, which is the same as the single 
fare, will also cost more than it does outside London 
on the present rates? — -Only if there are .those very short 
distance journeys, and subject to what has been said 
about the operation of the fractions rule. 

132. And furthermore, outside London there is no 
obligation to return on the same day in order to make 
use of the ticket? — The Schemes of fares are altogether 
different outside London from the Schemes of fares inside 
London. 

133. Yes — and if you turn to BTC 805 and 807, will 
you tell me if I am right in thinking that on those two 
tables the position is that season ticket rates and early 
morning return rates are to be raised inside the London 
Area, but are not to be raised outside the London Area? 
— This Scheme deals only with fares inside the London 
Area ; it does not purport to deal with fares outside the 
London Area at all. 

134. It does not deal with the fares outside the London 
Area, except in the sense that it does nothing about them? 
— No, but there are a great many things outside London 
that the Scheme does nothing about. 

135. Whilst I am on this point, it is a fact, is it not, 
which was reflected, I think, in your evidence-in-chief 
this morning, that outside London in certain urban areas 
with a radius, shall -we Say, up to about 30 miles, the 
Commission charges much lower rates than the maximum 
for day return travel? — Yes. 

136. And am I right in thinking that in some cases 
the return is less than the single rate? — I believe that has 
happened, yes. 

137. And What is said with regard to those is what 
you said this morning, is it not, that the urban and 
suburban situation is controlled by the fares paid on the 
buses running parallel with the railways — fares which are 
fixed by the local Licensing Authority? — Very largely 
that is so. 

138. So that you are running outside London, parallel 
railway lines, in competition with a local bus service, 
which has its .fares governed by the local tribunal, and 
you find it necessary to bring your fares, through com- 
petition, down to the level of the fares of the local 
transport? — First of all, we are not running in 
competition. 

139. Very well — side by side. — 'And secondly, we do not 
bring the fares down ; we put them up as and when it is 
possible to do so. It all comes back to the point of 
whether we are discriminating against London, and I say 
that we are not. 

140. I agree ; it comes back to that point.-^And I say 
we are not. We are doing what we can- outside London in 
the circumstances in which we find ourselves. 

141. And, as you said yourself, outside London you find 
that the road services are dominating the position? — Yes ; 
you have a network of services, both road and rail, in 
which the road service is very much more important than 
the rail, and it is natural that it is the road fare level which 
reigns supreme in that area. 



142. And the road fare level is one which is fixed on 
application to the local Licensing Authority by the Appli- 
cants themselves? — .That is so. 

143. Which in many cases are private companies, 
making a profit for their shareholders?— II should say .that 
that is not the case ; in the majority of cases they are 
municipalities. 

144. In most cases they are not noticeably subsidised 
from the general rate fund?— I do not know, but my 
answer is that they are not very much subsidised at the 
moment. 

145. Now may 1 pass to something else. I do not want 
to go into very great detail with you on the question of 
trends of traffic ; are you the best witness for me to ask 
about that? — No, but naturally I have to know something 
about it. 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : 1 would have thought that Mr. 
Valentine was probably the better witness in regard to 
the London traffic trends. 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Very well. 

{President) : You shall not be caught out, Mr. Lawrence, 
if you find that you have chosen the wrong target to aim 
at , the Witness shall come back. This is not a Common 
Jury action. 

146. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence)-. If you please, Sir; at 
a very early stage in the Inquiry it is difficult to know 
quite where we are. (To the Witness) : Now let me ask 
you a few questions about these London Lines figures. 
You appreciate that BTC 703 is a document which we 
only saw this morning; it was promised to us in the 
explanatory statements after the discussion we had last 
year,, and it is something which we have been looking 
at with considerable interest. Although I appreciate that 
we shall get it in more detail later on, you have spoken 
about it ; tell me, if you will be so kind, a little about it. 
The vehicle movement expenses — the first heading of those 
expenses, was calculated in the old days by the adoption 
of certain formulae which had been adjusted from time 
to time over the years ; is that right?— Yes. 

147. Would you tell me this broadly: To what extent 
are those formulae still pressed into service in evaluating 
this new figure of vehicle movement expenses — or have 
they been scrapped altogether?— The figures of the for- 
mulae have been scrapped altogether ; the general 
approach underlying that formula will be found here again 
in the fact that we split between the movement costs 
and .the terminal costs — (the track costs — and we have even 
incorporated 'the same figure as we used last time for 
the on-cost for track in Regions other than the Southern 
Region. Then there is, of course, istill the formula for 
adding the mileage of through trains to the mileage of 
local trains ; otherwise I think I can say that the formula 
is- scrapped, but not the approach underlying the formula. 

148. No ; these are calculations of working expenses in 
“Z” year, which is the year beginning in the autumn 
of this year— we have not yet reached it. Are the figures 
which are given on BTC 703 figures calculated directly 
to that forthcoming year, or are they in a sense actual 
figures “projected forward”, to use a term which is 
used in these Inquiries? Do you follow what I mean? — 
They are the actual figures at the level of the 30th April ; 
they are the actual figures, so far as we can ascertain them, 
at the 30th April. We understand that meant using the 
1953 figures, but -the adjustments that had to be made to 
the 1953 figures were very small. 

'149. Have these actual figures been adjusted, or loaded, 
in any way from the forthcoming “Z” year, or are 
they put forward as being the figures from .two years? 
They are the actual figures, as I understand it, to the end 
of last month. — Yes, so far as we could ascertain them. 

150. But they are the working expenses which the 
Commission expect to incur in the year beginning in the 
autumn of 1954, running into 1955? — Yes. 

151. All I want to know is: Do I see on this piece of 
paper the actual figures for the end of April last, 
untouched, or unadjusted, or is there any adjustment in 
any of them for what you think will happen in the forth- 
coming “ Z ” year?— No, not adjusted for what we t hink 
will happen in “Z” year or in the period beginning 
30th April to the end of that year. 
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152. Passing now to the Terminal, Documentation, 
Compensation, and Commercial expenses, in the past we 
estimated those by taking a percentage of the vehicle 
movement costs? — Yes. 

153. And was there considerable argument as to what 
that figure should be? — Yes. 

154. These costs, as I understand it to-day, are actually 
evaluated costs of the matters to which they apply? 
Yes. They are taken from the books, but there is an 
element of jointness in some of the costs. There had 
to be an allocation for station staff between local 
passengers and through passengers, and so forth. 

155. How have you managed to make that allocation? 

. — That is a very long story. . Each type of expense was 
allocated on a rather different basis ; the ticket issuing, 
for example, was, I think, allocated pro rata to the number 
of tickets issued at each station to destinations outside 
London and to destinations inside the London Area. The 
work of inspection and collection was taken at each sta- 
tion and was allocated pro rata to the number of passenger 
journeys originating at that station to destinations inside 
and outside the London Area, and so on. 

156. I was wondering whether we had merely exchanged 
the tyranny of one estimated percentage, or one arbitrary 
formula, for another?— H think the techniques employed 
are certainly much more painstaking, and I think they 
are much improved. 

157. But, of course, dealing with London lines’ working 
expenses, you would always, whatever your technique, 
ultimately at some stage in the Inquiry be up against 
the necessity for expressing an opinion on the subject of 
apportionment? — Yes ; I suppose that every apportion- 
ment of joint costs up to a point is a matter which can 
be argued about. May I add this, to be fair to our case. 
We think that we have done the allocations on the most 
reasonable basis available and in some cases on the only 
basis available. It has been done with great care, but I 
do agree that, philosophically speaking, one is in a posi- 
tion to argue about any allocation on a joint cost at 
any time. 

158. And, of course, as we can readily understand 
although we were not in a position last year to argue 
about the figure of percentage — it would take much too 
long at a Public Inquiry like this for you or anybody to 
give us the details of the techniques of the way in which 
you have worked out these costs? — I hope that it should 
be possible to satisfy the Tribunal that the work has been 
properly done and fairly done, and that it leads to a 
result with which we may be satisfied. 

159. And, of course, we have your word for it, and 
you have investigated it, but the only way in which I 
or any other Objector could test it would be of course, 
to know exactly what the techniques were at each stage 
and see whether there was any matter at any of those 
stages for consideration or disputation?— We shall be 
offering you quite detailed evidence of those points, should 
you wish to pursue that. 

( President ) : I hope we are not going to have detailed 
evidence as to the actual cost of the maintenance of each 
station in the London Area which was used by passengers. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : That is going to be submitted to 
you, Sir, in the form of an average, I am glad to say. 

(. President ): Presumably eliminating from the main- 
tenance costs, any costs incurred in. that part of the 
station used by people dealing with freight, I suppose? 

(Mr. Harold Willis ): Yes. 

160. (Mr. Lawrence): The importance of it, Sir 

Reginald, from our point of view, is that these revised 
working expenses on London Lines are substantially greater 
than the figure on which we were working last year, 
and substantially greater than the figure adopted by the 
Tribunal itself?— That arises really only in respect of 
the track costs. 

161. That is the item in the total, but ultimately the 
effect is, is it not, that it more than , absorbs the £lm. 
surplus which you were getting, or thinking you would 
get, on London Transport as a result of these increased 
f ares ? — We do not work out the Fares Scheme first in 
relation to one Scheme and then to the other ; the Fares 
Scheme has to be worked out in relation to the sum of 
the two. 



162. But in effect, instead of the surplus of £lm. to 
go towards accumulated deficits and reserve and so forth, 
which was rather indicated by one of the exhibits here, 
on the basis of the working expenses shown in Document 
703, there will be no surplus at all, but a small deficit 
of £0'2m.? — The area as a whole shows a small deficit 
of £0-2m. 

163. A precarious stability, as I think you would admit 
yourself? — I would not like you to think, Mr. Lawrence, 
that I am really satisfied with the situation in London 
at the moment or as it has been in the last few years. 
We have been constantly attempting to catch up with 
rising prices ; but in the situation as it is at the moment, 
we thought we were perhaps doing the right thing in 
asking for sufficient to stop the gap and in asking for 
no more. 

164. Might I ask you a few questions, and tell me if 
you are not the witness to answer, about the working 
expenses of British Railways as indicated in the BTC 70 1 . 
The figure, comparing the year 1952 — which is now the 
last year for which we have published accounts, is it 
not? — Yes. 

165. — with “Z” year, there is an increase in revenue 
from passenger services outside London of £2-7m. Perhaps 
you would just agree these figures with me, they have 
been worked out? — Yes. 

166. There is an increase in the working expenses of 
the whole undertaking of £5L3m.; is that right? — Yes. 

167. There is an increase in the revenue from passenger 
services on the London Transport services of £3-9m.? — • 
Yes. 

168. But an increase in working expenses on London 
Transport of £4m.? — Yes. 

169. I want to ask you a few questions about the 
enormous jump in the working expenses of the whole 
undertaking of £5L3m. and see whether you can help 
me in regard to that. To put it another way, and get 
some other figures, the total increase in the costs of 
rail services between “ Y ” year and “ Z ” year is the 
difference between £388m., is it not, and £429m.? — I am 
afraid I have not “ Y ” year in front of me at the moment. 
“ Y ” year and “ Z ” year? 

170. Yes. — An increase in working expenses of British 
Railways, do you say? 

171. In road services, “ Y” year £388m. compared with 
“ Z ” year £429m.? — Yes. 

172. That is an increase of £41m., is it not? — Yes. 

173. That is not accounted for by a wages increase, 
is it? — Partly. 

174. Well, very much in part only. What is the amount 
of it that is attributable to wage increases? — Wages and 
pensions and other increases would be some £17m. 

175. Yes. We have not got anywhere near £41m. yet, 
have we? — (No. 

176. Is the gap between £17m. and £41m. accounted for 
in any way by dealing with the abnormal maintenance 
account? — It is accounted for in large measure by the 
fact that the abnormal maintenance account can no longer 
be called upon to meet the full cost of maintenance. 

177. Has there been any change of policy? I want to 
keep this as short as possible.— Yes, certainly. 

178. You remember the long time we took last year 
before you fully educated me, or tried to fully educate 
me, in these obscure matters ; I am a year older now but 
no wiser than I was last year. If there has been any 
change of policy in regard to these matters in the inter- 
vening year, I would be very grateful if you would tell 
us what it is, because it will save time in exploring it 
elsewhere, or in calling evidence. — As from, 1st lanuary, 
1954, the procedure under whioh excess maintenance 
charges were charged to the abnormal maintenance 
account has ceased. You will remember it was forecast 
that that would happen. I think I also suggested, though 
unfortunately I was not believed, that that would cause a 
considerable increase in British Railways’ expenditure. 

179. What has been the effect of that change of policy 
since the beginning of lanuary of this year? — The 
abnormal maintenance of charges ceased altogether as 
from 1st lanuary of this year. In 1954 a first step was 
made towards it by charging the whole maintenance cost 
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of certain categories of assets to revenue, so it was really 
taken in two stages ; the effect of the two stages together 
would toe to increase the working expenses of British 
Railways by some £20m. 

180. That is why the figure of £41m. — or approximately 
£41m. — seems to be so much swollen? — Yes, that is why 
the increase of British Railways is so much larger than 
one might expect merely by looking at the wages increases 
and increases in the cost of coal, depreciation, and other 
matters on which I have not touched. 

181. Yes. Is there, as a result of this change of policy, 
any balance still left in existence to be dealt with? — 
There will not be, no. 

182. None at all? — No. The figure which is left at the 
end of 1953 will be needed completely for allocation to 
equalisation accounts, to certain classes of assets which 
are not alt the present moment in the normal part of their 
life cycle. 

183. This is rather getting back on to old ground, 
which I hesitate to do, but did London have any share 
in the balance available for allocation at the end of 1953? 
— There will be something allocated to London ; that is 
still being disoussed at the moment. But that will not 
affect the figures we have put forward for “Z” year 
because that has been allowed for. 

184. But how can you allow for something if you do 
not know the amount of it? — The charge is expected to 
be the normal charge for maintenance. 

185. Have you any idea what the figure will be that 
will be allocated to London as their share or to represent 
their contribution to that account? — Yes. The matter is 
still being discussed. It is largely a technical matter in 
which the engineers have to be joined together, but it 
will not be a large one. 

186. I am not tying you to a figure, I just wanted to 
know whether it was anything I need bother about, or not. 
— 1 can give you my word that you need not bother 
about it. I will explain why. 

187. You are not being secretive about this? — I do 
not wish to discuss it in public because the engineers and 
accountants and everyone else are still arguing about it. 

188. I appreciate that; let os call it N, shall we; 
whether it is hundreds, thousands, or millions I do not 
know, but let us call it N. In what way are you proposing 
to make the allocation when the amount is decided? — 
It will be a provision account set up in the books of 
London Transport. 

189. Will that not have some effect upon the financial 
position of London Transport, the budgetary position at 
any rate? — Not if you are budgeting for the normal, 
because your extra expenditure over the normal will be 
charged to the provision account. Y ou see, Mr. Lawrence, 
it depends from which point you start doing it. 

190. You remember last year I was seeking your help 
to trace what I thought should be an asset of London 
Transport, and I have not altogether lost hope of finding 
something this year? — That will not be there, no. 



(Mr. Lawrence ): If I may have your indulgence, Sir, 
at a later stage to return to any matters that appear to be 
of any importance which only Sir Reginald can satis- 
factorily deal with, I do not think I need take up any 
•more time on these general topics at the moment. 

(. President ) : I have not a list of the objectors and their 
representatives. Who is next? 

(Mr. Dawson) : If you please, Sir, I am in something 
of a difficulty in this matter. I am appearing in this 
matter with my learned friend Mr. Geoffrey Rippon. He 
is not here, and I personally have no instructions upon 
which to cross-examine Sir Reginald, so I would ask leave 
of the Tribunal to defer my cross-examination of Sir 
Reginald. 

C President ) : Until when? 

(Mr. Dawson ) : I understand Mr. Rippon will be here 
tomorrow, Sir. 

(President) : Very well. Who is the next objector who 
is here and wants to cross-examine? 

(Mr. Hallet): I have no questions. I appear with Mr. 
Dudley Collard. 

( President ) : If he were here, would he want to cross- 
examine? 

(Mr. Hallet) : I am instructed he would not. 

(. President ): Are there any other objectors not repre- 
sented by Counsel? Then, subject to Mr. Rippon and 
possibly to you, Mr. Lawrence, the cross-examination of 
Sir Reginald is concluded. Do you wish to re-examine, 
Mr. Willis? 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : If you please, Sir. While we are 
dealing with that, I do not know whether it would be 
convenient for you to fix a moment for Sir Reginald 
to be back for that cross-examination by Mr. Rippon, 
only it would be a matter of convenience for Sir Reginald. 

(President): We shall not issue a ukase which would 
drag Sir Reginald back ; it has been done for the 
convenience of everyone and it will be done for the con- 
venience of Sir Reginald. That is to say he will have 
adequate notice. That is what you would expect Mr. 
Lawrence? 

(Mr. Lawrence) : Of course, I should not want, because 
I am not fully armed at the moment, to put Sir Reginald 
in any personal inconvenience hereafter. 

,( President ) : I do not think there is any difficulty about 
it. Sir Reginald, can you be here tomorrow to be dealt 
with by Mr. Rippon or would you prefer some other 
day? 

(Sir Reginald Wilson): Yes, Sir. What time would I 
be wanted? 

(President): I think you are entitled, or you ought 
to be treated as entitled, to say when it would be most 
convenient to appear. 

i (Sir Reginald Wilson) : As soon as we open tomorrow, 
at 10.30 ; that would suit me best. 

(President) : Then will you tell Mr. Rippon he will be 
expected to cross-examine at 10.30? 

(Mr. Dawson) : If you please, Sir. 



Re-examined by Mr. Harold Willis. 



191. I have only one question to ask you. Sir Reginald, 
in re-examination. You will remember you were being 
asked about the fares outside London, and you referred 
to the bus fares fixed by the Licensing Authorities. Let 
me just ask you this : is it your experience that those 
fares are fixed at a very divergent variety of levels up 
and down the country?— That is so. They vary from 
route to route and even sometimes on each section of a 
route. They are very largely incorporated in a system, 
if it can be called a system of fares, of all the fares 
which are historically charged by all the small operators 
who used to run the services at once time or another. 



192. And therefore, if one sought to consider fares in 
London by reference to those sort of fares up and down 
the country, the conditions one would find would be very 
different? — I think it would be exceedingly difficult to 
find a figure for outside London which one could then 
validity compare with inside London. In fact the statistics 
do not exist for a great many of the services. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): Thank you, Sir Reginald, that is 
all I desire to ask in re-examination. 

(President) : We shall defer any questions we may have 
to ask, Sir Reginald. 

Wide Measure 



(The Witness withdrew.) 
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193. Is you full name Wishart Ingram Winchester, and 
are you ,the Director of Budgets of the British Transport 
Commission? — Yes. 

194. Are you a member of the Institutes of Chartered 
Accountants of Scotland, and did you join the London 
Passenger Transport Board in 1935? — Yes. 

194a. Did you become Accounts Officer in 1947? — 
Yes. 

195. In October, 1950, did you transfer to the Commis- 
sion? — Yes. 

196. Mr. Winchester, have you in fact been concerned, 
although not in the witness box, with the exhibits and 
documents in previous Inquiries of this kind? — Yes. 

197. Was it you in fact who prepared Exhibit BTC 701, 
which is before the Tribunal? — Yes. 

198. So far as the figures for the London Transport 
services are concerned in that exhibit (that is Items 8 
to 12) they are the province, I think, of Mr. lames 
of the London Transport Executive? — That is so. He 
will be in a better position to speak to them than I shall. 

199. But are you prepared to answer any question 
which any Objector may wish to put on the other items 
of 701?— Yes. 

200. Do you desire to draw attention to the fact that 
the activities of the Commission other than the London 
Passenger Area fares are to make their appropriate con- 
tribution to the recent increases in costs? — Yes, perhaps 
I might run through them. The Railway Freight, Dock 
and Canal charges were increased by 10 per cent, on 1st 
March, 1954. 

201. That is the first one ; now the next one is the bus 

companies outside London, I think? — Yes. Each bus 

company will be considering its position and, as appro- 
priate, will make application to the Licensing Authority 
for permission to increase its fares. 

202. That, of course, refers to those bus companies 
which are owned wholly or partly by the Commission? — 
That is so. 

203. Then railway passenger fares outside London? — Sir 
Reginald Wilson has explained the limits within which 
they must operate, but in so far as they are able to 
secure increases in their fares, they will do so. 

204. The road haulage undertaking is rather a special 
case, is it not? — Yes. As is known, that is in course 
of being disposed of, or part of it anyway. It is also 
making very good profits and it is thought that any 
general increase in the road haulage charges at the moment 
would not toe justified. 

205. ( President ): Did you say it is at the moment 
making good profits? — I am speaking more of the position 
up to the end of last year, but as far as we can judge 
it is even still doing so ; but we do not know with any 
exactitude what is happening. 

206. {Mr. Fay): But you have no reason to suppose 
that now, as it exists, it is not making a considerable 
profit? — As far as we know, there has been no consider- 
able deterioration of the position. 

207. The rest of the activities of the Commission include 
hotels and catering. What about that rather ominous 
subject? — They will, as they can, raise their charges. 
They have met the rises in the costs in the past, and they 
will have to meet the increases in their own costs. 

208. Was it you, Mr. Winchester, who also prepared 
BTC 702?— I did. 

209. That again is within your province, and you can 
answer questions about it, can you not? — Yes. 

210. To a large extent it is self-explanatory. I should 
ask you this : The contribution to central charges has 
been increased from £5'4m., which was indicated by the 
Tribunal in the Memorandum as being appropriate, to 
£5-5m.? — Yes. 

211. Would you explain that? — The reason for that is 
that there has been an increase in the total of Central 
Charges. 

212. Yes, which we can see on 701? — That is so, yes. 
The relevant figures are the total gross central charges 



at line 24 of £58 -5m., less the interest and miscellaneous 
receipts at line 16 of £3m., a net figure of £55-5m., whjch 
I think is £lm. more than the figure for “ Y ” year on the 
last occasion. 

213. Of course, the increase in the Central Charges is 
largely on account of the issue of additional stock, is it 
not? — Yes. That is so. 

214. And of that stock will London Transport have its 
share? — It will, yes, of the proceeds of that stock. The 
cash proceeds will be required among other things to 
finance the purchase of new assets for London Transport. 

215. It is not being asked to add £0Tm. to Central 
Charges to pay for someone else’s assets, it is for its own 
assets? — Yes. 

216. ( President ): “ Y” is there the item of no financial 
importance ; “ Y ” is the commercial advertising and 
letting of sites. Why do you reduce it by £0Tm.? — That 
tends to fluctuate slightly from year to year. Last year 
I think we were looking at the position of Coronation 
Year. Perhaps we were influenced a little by that, when 
the trend was upwards. The recent trend has not been 
quite so favourable. 

217. {Mr. Fay): Now I want to come, Mr. Winchester, 
to the main part of your evidence, which is to be devoted 
to Exhibit 703. My learned friend Mr. Lawrence asked, 
in cross-examination of Sir Reginald, for a number of 
matters about which I think you may be able to satisfy 
him. — I hope so. 

218. I want to go through this in some detail. To 
start with, do you wish to draw attention to the character 
of the London Lines of British Railways? — Yes. I think 
this is a point that everyone, myself included, is inclined 
to forget. We are not really dealing with a physical 
entity or a geographical entity. We are dealing with an 
abstraction. We are dealing with the passenger journeys 
which start and finish within the area, and with the costs 
of these journeys which of necessity involve the cost of 
a certain proportion of travellers in a carriage. In a 
particular carriage you will have three London passengers 
and three non-London passengers. You must say how 
much of the cost of that train relates to London. The 
matter is essentially arbitrary. In the same way you have 
stations which work jointly, for both purposes. You have 
the tracks which are not only for London passengers and 
outside-London passengers, but for freight, and you have 
to make a proportion of the cost. The London Lines is 
essentially an abstraction, and it is therefore a matter of 
estimation. 

219. At various stages in the sum, questions of estima- 
tion and opinion come in? — Yes. 

220. But at the same time one can obtain accurate 
data — or nearly accurate data — upon which to apply those 
opinions? : — Yes. One can split the thing down and form 
an opinion on each element, and try and deal with each 
item in a reasonable way. 

221. Now the first item in BTC 703 is the passenger 
receipts ; that is taken from BTC 801, and that is Mr. 
Valentine’s province, I think? — Yes. 

222. Then in Item No. 2, we come to the working 
expenses. The first of the three heads under working 
expenses is the vehicle movement. But generally, on 
these expenses, Mr. Winchester, may we say that in your 
three categories you embrace every expense of moving 
passengers by rail? — Yes, we have exhausted each item of 
expense in the Commission’s Accounts for British Rail- 
ways, and only such items. 

223. In the accounts for last year, in Account No. VI— 1, 
is given the working results of British Railways? — Yes. 

{Mr. Fay) : That is page 214, Sir. 

{The President): You mean the accounts not of last 
year, but of 1952? 

224. {Mr. Fay) : Yes, I am sorry, of 1952 ; the last 
published accounts for 1952. On page 214 appears Table 
VI — 1 , working results of British Railways. And the lower 
half of that table, Mr. Winchester, comprises the working 
expenses? — Yes, that is so. 

225. And there are the working expenses of the whole 
of British Railways? — Yes. 
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226. And do the following supporting statements in the 
published accounts — that is, VI — la to VI — If, inclusive — 
set out in detail what those expenses are? — That is so, 
yes. 

227. And everyone of those expenses has been con- 
sidered, has it not, and brought into account in Item 2 
on BTC 703?— Yes, into one or other of the appropriate 
headings, each item. 

228. They are not divided in the same way in 703 as 
they are on the accounts? — That is so. 

229. That is in the nature of it?— Yes. The headings 
of the accounts are not entirely suitable to the kind of 
costing exercise we are doing here. For this purpose we 
divide them under the headings into which they are 
normally divided for all the estimates prepared by the 
Traffic Costing Service. They have their own approach. 

230. Dealing with the first, the movement expenses, I 
want you to tell the Tribunal what has been done in order 
to arrive at the figures, and we will take your figure, first 
of all, for steam services. Mr. Winchester, in dealing 
with movement expenses, do you find that there are 
three main types of service which you have to deal with? 
—Yes. 

231. Would you explain that, and the different problems 
arising out of or confined to each? — While in this state- 
ment we divide the expenses between steam and electric, 
it is perhaps simpler in understanding the problems we 
have to face, to think of the services in three types. 
There are first of all certain completely self-contained 
services, wholly within the London Area. When I say 
“completely self-contained”, it is an exaggeration, but 
they are substantially self-contained. Shenfield electrifica- 
tion and a number of others are in that category. There 
are other services where, although the particular trains 
are local to the London Area, they are worked in as part 
of a large system ; in other words, the engines, the motor- 
men, the sheds from which they work, are all common 
to London services and to other services. The third 
category at the other extreme contains the services which 
proceed to points beyond the London Area, but which 
carry local London passengers, and for which we have 
to make an arbitrary apportionment to the London Area. 

232. One of the data which you have to obtain in 
respect of your services is the mileage? — Yes. 

233. And the mileage is in fact shown in 703, as lL4m. 
train miles, steam? — Yes. 

234. And 190m. car miles, electric? — Yes. 

235. Now I want to ask you how you arrive at those 
mileage figures. — The first stage is to ascertain the local 
train mileage, the mileage of trains local to the London 
Area. In some cases where there are the self-contained 
services, we record the mileage of these services as a 
matter of routine, and the matter is in our normal statis- 
tical records. 

236. So that is fact? — That is fact, yes. In other cases, 
it has been necessary to go to the working timetable and 
to build up the mileage of the particular services within the 
London Area. That again is fact, although there is con- 
siderable labour in ascertaining the facts, in writing down 
and adding up all these services. The third stage is that of 
the through trains. There we have taken every through 
train which according to the timetable makes a stop in 
the London Area, and we have apportioned the mileage 
of that train according to the formula which was in 
operation before the war. That is to say, if the train makes 
one stop between its terminal station and the edge of the 
London Area, we say that 20 per cent, of the mileage 
between the terminal station and that stop should be 
charged to the London Area. If it makes two stops, we 
say 25 per cent, of the mileage from the terminal station 
to the last stop it makes in the area is chargeable in the 
same way, and so on ; for three stops we give 30 per cent., 
and so on up to a total of 80 per cent. If it makes 
1 3 stops, there is an 80 per cent, charge, but if it proceeds 
outside the London Area at all, then the balance of 20 per 
cent, is not charged to London, but to outside London. 

237. (Mr. Poole): I want to be quite sure about this: 
It is cumulative to the most distant station? — Yes, we do 
not make a separate calculation for the mileage between 
the terminus and each stop. We take the mileage from 
the terminus to the last stop within the area. 
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238. And the total per cent, added up? — Yes ; the per- 
centage is worked on that mileage, to the mileage to the 
last terminal station. 

239. I thought you said that, but I was not quite sure. — 
Yes, that is so. That is, as you can imagine, a lengthy 
mathematical process. There is no way of doing it 
except to put every train down. 

240. (Mr. Fay) : You have to take every train out of the 
timetable? — Yes, you can, in fact, group them, in some 
cases. 

241. Take a simple instance ; if you had a Brighton 
train which stopped at Croydon, Brighton being outside 
the London Area, and Croydon was the only stop in the 
London Area, that would be a 20 per cent, case, 20 per 
cent, of the mileage from London to Croydon? — Yes. 

242. So if that were 10 miles, you would give it 2 miles 
only for that train? — Yes. 

243. And so you build up the train miles? — Yes. 

244. That is a formula devised before the war?— Yes, 
that formula was agreed by the parties to the London 
Pooling Agreement before the war. It was agreed after a 
good deal of argument, and of course the parties were at 
arms length. I think we must accept that it was a fair 
and reasonable formula to all concerned in pre-war con- 
ditions. The only doubt in our mind is whether it is 
equally fair and right in current conditions, and that is a 
matter we wish to investigate further in due course. 

245. That is a further part of the current investigations, 
is it? — Yes. 

246. (President) : How are you going to investigate the 
question of whether it is a fair formula or not? — You 
take a sample train and take a traffic census on a par- 
ticular day or week of the year, and you can find out 
in case of particular trains the number of passengers, for 
example, who boarded a particular train going to Brighton, 
how many passengers boarded it at Victoria and how 
many got off at East Croydon. 

247. And how many got in at East Croydon? — You can 
only do it on the basis of tests, the tests are not possibly 
so extensive as to do it 100 per cent., but by looking at 
the tests available to us, we can form an opinion as to 
whether the formula is working out fairly. But, as I 
say, we have not gone very far in looking at it,' and I 
would not really like to say how far we would eventu- 
ally be able to go without further investigations, but we 
are hoping to produce for our own satisfaction at some 
further date an idea of how reasonable a formula it is. 

248. Can you give me any idea within very rough limits 
of what proportion of this total steam mileage is repre- 
sented by the figure arrived at on this formula? — Yes, 
Sir. Out of the total steam mileage of ll'4m., 9'6m. 
relates to trains wholly within the area and L8m. is an 
apportionment of through mileage. 

249. (Mr. Fay): That is 84 per cent.?— Yes, 84 per 
cent, is local mileage. 

250. So if the apportionment of through mileage is in 
fact a little wrong, it will not affect the final figure much? 
— No, it would have to be out quite a bit to make an 
appreciable effect on the figures'. 

251. Being a formula of shorts, it may be out. Have 
your researches indicated which way it is likely to be out 
if at all, whether it is favourable to London or unfavour- 
able to ’London?— We have had results of a very small 
sample on which I would not like to be categorical at all, 
but these seem to indicate that the charge ought to be 
rather higher than it is at the moment. 

252. Against London? — Against London, but the sample 
is so small that I do not want to put any reliance on it. 

253. You have given the figure of 84 per cent, as the 
local element in the steam train miles, can you give us 
a similar figure for electric car miles? — Of the electric 
car miles, 92 per cent, of the 190m. miles we have 
charged here relate to trains purely local to the area. 

254. 92 per cent. ; in point of fact, the figures are 
174m. and 16m., the apportioned mileage from the through 
trains? — Yes. 

255. So there again, it is a very small margin for 
effective error? — That is so, yes. 
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256. Now, that is the mileage. You have a figure of 
expenses of movement, steam services, £5-lm., in BTC 
703., and I want to ask you how that figure was built 
upj — Steam services are provided in the London Area 
by each of the four regions operating in London- — -that 
is the Eastern, the Southern, the London Midland and 
the Western. As I think I have suggested, the ease 
or difficulty of assessing the costs of these particular ser- 
vices depends to the extent on which the (services are 
contained. 

257. If you have one shed and one organisation devoted 
wholly to London services, your task is relatively easy? 
— Yes, you have two or three engine sheds devoted to a 
series normally. 

258. Have you found such a group on the Liverpool 
Street, Enfield, Chingford line? — Yes, the series of ser- 
vices running from Liverpool Street to Enfield and Ching- 
ford which are served by, I think it is two sheds. These 
sheds are very largely, not wholly, but very largely, de- 
voted to these particular services. The point is, of 
course. Sir, that where nearly all the costs of particular 
engine sheds are devoted to one set of services, it does 
not matter if you have to be a little bit arbitrary in how 
you apportion them. The margin of error is very much 
reduced, the larger the proportion of the total costs you 
are taking to charge. 

259. And is there a similar service in the shape of 
London, Tilbury and Southend? — London, Tilbury and 
Southend is also another large self-contained unit. 

260. So far as those two groups of services are con- 
cerned, have the costs been extracted from the local 
records? — Yes, and they amount to £l'4m. That £l-4m. 
can be regarded as substantially accurate and actual. 

261. That is from the books? — Yes. When I say from 
the books, it is of course taken from the local book-s, the 
books of the Commission built up from -records at sheds 
and at each unit where operation is carried on, and they 
build up until you gat the final pyramid of the Commis- 
sions accounts. You take figures from a particular layer 
of the pyramid, and we have taken figures from the par- 
ticular pyramid controlling the service and from them 
worked out the costs of these particular services. 

262. {President) : Mr. Winchester, looking at these costs 
of £5Tm. to which you referred, is the figure arrived at 
by multiplying 8s. lid. by 11 -4m. or did you obtain the 
£5Tm. first? — It is the latter. 

263. (Mr. Poole): The 11 -4m. does not matter. — 11 -4m. 
as a total figure does not matter. There are cases, as 
I was going to explain, where we have first of all decided 
Which c-ar mileage is appropriate to a particular service 
and applied the mileage of that service to an appropriate 
figure of costs per mile. But the 8s. 11-d. is only an 
indication, I agree. I think we largely put this in because 
we had on previous occasions in earlier exhibits shown 
it in this way and we did not want to appear to be hiding 
any information which might be compared with what we 
had shown before. 

264. You arrived at a figure of £5Tm. Then as an 
academic exercise, you told us, using the formula of 
8 per cent, of the mileage, that indicates 8s. lid. a mile? 
— Yes, as we got the costs of each section, we had simul- 
taneously got the mileage. I agree the final result of 
8s. lid. is something arrived ait at the very end and is 
not inherent in the calculation at all. 

265. (Mr. Fay): Mr. Winchester, I am now building 
up the £5Tm. and you have given the figure of £l-4m. 
which is the firm figure for the Chingford and Southend 
portion? — Yes. 

266. Were some detailed estimates prepared for two 
parts of the Great Northern Suburban services? — Yes, 
there are two sets of services, the Great Northern Inner 
Suburban a-nd Great Northern Outer Suburban services. 
In these cases, we have shed-s which provide these ser- 
vices and whioh also provide a good deal of other ser- 
vices, both passenger and freight. In these cases we 
had to do a fair amount of apportionment of all the types 
of expense. For example, the wages of the engine men 
working from these sheds which provided these services 
were apportioned between these services and the other 
work on which they were engaged pro rata, or rather 
on the basis of a test week. In other words, we analysed 
all the enginemen’s duties for a test week and found a 



certain portion of -their duties was employed on this kind 
of working and then, having regard to the mileage in that 
wee-k, one was able to work up a reasonable charge for 
engine-men for these services, and so on through the whole 
scale of different types of expense. 

267. (Mr. Sewell) : That is purely local services? — Yes, 
these Great Northern ones I was talking -about are purely 
local services, but I think I am right in say-ing the shed 
also works some lon-g distance. 

268. A shunting shed may sometimes deal with long 
distance trains to Scotland or short distance ones in the 
area? — Yes that has been taken into account on the 
information of the test week. 

269. ( President ): The services? — Yes, the cost of the 
shed in proportion to these particular services. 

270. (Mr. Fay) : On that basis have you arrived at the 
total cost of these two groups on Great Northern services? 
— Yes, the total cost of these is another £0'6m., which 
brings’ us to a total of £2m, (at t-hat stage) costed services. 

271. Does tha-t cover the whole of the King’s Cross 
traffic? — 'No. 

272. There is some more which is not in either of -those 
two groups? — Yes, particularly through trains. 

273. Now that leaves you the London Midla-nd Region, 
the Western Region, and the Southern Region, and por- 
tions of the regions with which we -have already dealt? — 
In the case of the balance of the Eastern Region services 
and the London Midland services and the Western Region 
services, the traffic costing people, with the appropriate 
operating officers, looked at each service, and they said : 
“The characteristics of this service are very similar to, 
or differ to some degree from, one of the costed -services. 
In these circumstances we think a fair cost per mile is 
so much.” In other words, they had before them the cos-ts 
per mile of the four services I have mentioned -as having 
been costed, and they said, “ In the light of -that informa- 
tion, we think a fair cost per -mile to be used for other 
services which have -rather different or similar, charac- 
teristics is so much -a mile.” Of course, the mileage of 
these services was calculated and they multiplied that 
cost per mile which -they had selected by the miles run 
on these services ; they arrived at the costs of all these 
other services. 

274. (Mr. Sewell) : When you say you think, I suppose 
it is a reinforced think. — Did I say “ I think ”? 

275. You said “ I think certain cos-ts are -reasonable ”. 
— Perhaps I went wrong, Sir. The operating people c-ame 
to a judgment, as it were, that a certain cost per -mile was 
a reasonable cost to Etpply to the services w-hich have 
not been costed in the light of the information they had 
on costed services and in their technical knowledge of the 
characteristics of the services which had been costed 
and whioh had not been costed, and they debated among 
themselves and said, “We think, we judge, we come to 
the conclusion i-n the circumstances, tha-t a fair figure to 
apply to -these services which we have not done, based 
on the samples we have done, is so much.” 

276. ( President ): You mean that in the case of Liver- 
pool Street, this service seems to have characteristics 
rather like Epping and Chingford, -but you can-n-o-t say it is 
exactly similar to Epping and Obinjgford, b-u-t we think, in 
our experience if we make a variation of X and Y, taking 
Chingford and Epping -as a base, we shall be, roughly 
speaking, near the truth.— That is the process that is gone 
through. 

277. I am not saying that in every case Epping and 
Chingford was taken as representative.— No, quite, they 
had the whole experience. 

278. (Mr. Fay) : You had the four services and -against 
those four you based the others, selecting the most appro- 
priate one from the operating point of view, and applied 
the rate -per mile with such adjustment as thought 
necessary? — Yes. 

279. So each service was considered separately.: — Yes. 

280. (Mr. Poole): Reverting to the question I asked 
-a short while ago, the average cost per mile really is a 
matter of some importance? — Yes. 

281. Because the cost per mile of the costed portions 
of -the service form the basis of the calculation of the 
rest? — Yes, that is so. 
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282. Then it all works out at this average you have 
down here, some o ! f which is calculated and some of 
which is actual? — We have not quite got to the end, 
because this calculation was not applied in the case of 
the Southern. The £2m. of costed services was used 
because the remaining Eastern and London Midland and 
Western services, and the total arrived at for them was 
£2’4m. So we had for that series of services samples 
adding up to nearly half, and by a detailed consideration 
of the comparative characteristics of the samples we 
costed, and for the remaining services we were able to 
arrive at what, in the qpinion of the operating people 
and traffic costing people, was a reasonable estimate of 
what these other services would have turned out to cost 
if we had had the time to go through the same detailed 
methods in their case as well. 

283. (Mr. Fay ) : Then you have mentioned the 

Southern Region. Was another method adopted there? — 
Yes ; in the c'ase of the Southern Region a detailed 
analysis was .made of one shed, the Tunbridge Wells West 
shed, which in fact is responsible for 42 per cent, of the 
passenger services, local to London ; in other words, it 
was again a sample of about half the operations. 

284. Forty-two per cent, of the whole of the Southern 
Region? — Forty per cent, of the London mileage of the 
Southern Region, of the mileage local to London of the 
Southern Region, so it was a sample of about half of the 
mileage in the Southern Region that we were after. The 
costs of that shed were analysed in detail between the 
local passenger work and the through passenger work, 
and also the freight (though there is very little freight 
actually), and the cost per mile was ascertained and 
applied to the whole of the Southern Region steam ser- 
vices. It was the same kind of principle as before, but 
one Southern shed applied to the whole of the Southern 
experience for steam working. 

285. (Mr. Poole) : Do you know what the costs per mile 
were? Or do you know what the total costs were, and 
the mileage? — On the Southern the costs per mile were 
103d. That is 8s. 7d., and the mileage was 1,600,000, 
roundly. So the Southern accounts were about £0-7m. 
of the total costs. 

286. (Mr. Sewell) : That is Southern steam only? — Yes, 
Southern steam only ; I have not come to the electric yet. 

287. ( President ) : Total Southern steam? — Total 

Southern steam. The big steam operator is the Eastern 
Region. The others are quite small. 

288. That steam was the Tunbridge Wells shed ; was 
that by far the largest proportion of the whole? — Forty- 
two per cent. Again, just under half. The sample in 
that case again was just rather less than half the total. 

289. (Mr. Poole) : Was the 1 ,600,000 the total, or the 
total of Tunbridge Wells? — No, the total, the grand total. 
Again, we did not apply that sample to the rest without 
getting technical advice, that it was a reasonable thing 
to do, that i't was a fair sample of the Region as a whole> 

290. (Mr. Fay) : To sum that up, Mr. Winchester, you 
costed the Tunbridge Wells shed, the steam working from 
it, and applied that, did you, with the proper adjustment' 
to the whole of the steam mileage of the Southern in the 
London Region? — Yes, I think in that case we said 
Tunbridge Wells is typical, typical of the region as a 
whole ; let us apply ft to the whole of the Southern 
Region. 

291. Did that produce a figure of 0-7m.? — That is so. 

292. So that is the last element in your sum, amounting 
to £5Tm. steam services, and if anyone wants to do the 
sum themselves, there are the figures: Liverpool Street to 
Chingford, £9-4m.? — Yes. 

293. London /Tilbury/Southend, £lm.? — Yes. 

294. Great Northern Inner, £0-4m.? — Yes. 

295. Great Northern Outer, £0-2m.? — Yes. 

296. Other Eastern Region, £lTm.? — Yes. 

297. London Midland, £0-7m.? — Yes. 

298. Western Region, £0-6m.? — Yes. 

299. Southern Region, £07m.? — Yes. 

300. Adding up to £5Tm.? — Yes. 



301. Now I come on to the next figure, which is £7-3m. 
— the working expenses of the electric services? — Yes. 

3Q2. And I want to ask you how you arrived at that. 
How well the electric services on British Railways in 
London are provided by the Eastern, the London Midland 
and the Southern Region, and also by London Transport 
trains running over British Railway lines. I might deal 
with the last one first. 

303. Mr. Winchester, the last one is the case of a 
service which is in effect a British Railways’ service, but 
where the coaches are provided and run by the London 
Transport? — Yes. 

304. The Barking Line? — The Barking Line is a case 
in point. The line is for all our costing and control 
purposes a British Railways line, an Eastern Region Line, 
but the train service is provided by London Transport, 
and London Transport charge against the Eastern Region 
for provision of that service. The London Transport 
incur the expenses first of all in providing the service. 
They then in their own accounts deduct from their own 
expenses whatever they charge to the Eastern Region, and 
that figure they charge comes into our London Lines 
figure, so the two figures, as it were, cancel out in the 
London Area and it is not really material matter as to 
what the charge is, because in the London Region Area 
as a whole it cancels out. 

30.5. i (Mr. Poole) : The clearance figure? — No. The 
clearance figure is the receipts side of the picture. The 
clearance is rather different, it is through passengers. 

306. Yes, quite; it does not appear here anywhere? — 
No. 

307. (Mr. Fay) : The services provided by London 
Transport amount to £0'6m. charges, do they? — £0-6m. 
is charged by London Transport to British Railways for 
provision of train services. 

308. And of course this is a figure which could have 
been altered for the benefit of one or other organisations, 
but is it in fact a fair figure? — lit is a fair figure, without 
going into detail. We have not troubled going into detail 
in this case. The charge is in fact raised by London 
Transport at their own average cost per mile and it is 
not worth our while, for this purpose, looking into it, 
because as I say it cancels out. If we raised the cost to 
London Lines we would have to reduce the cost in 
London Transport in BTC 702, so we have not bothered 
pursuing it. 

309. £0-6m. does not represent the whole of the move- 
ment ; there is the current cost to be added? — Yes, the 
movement expenses of these trains include the cost of 
providing electricity to run them, and that has to be 
added in, it comes to £0-4m. 

310. Making £lm. altogether? — Yes. 

311. Do we now come to the services of the Eastern 
and London Midland Regions? — Yes. 

312. They are easy, are they not, because they are 

wholly self-contained? — They are, they are self-contained 
services, and you can almost entirely take the figures 
straight from the books. The Shenfield is the electric, 
self-contained service. It is the only electric service run 
by the Eastern Region, and it is a matter of fact, very 
largely, as to what its movement costs are, and the same 
is true of the looal services provided by London Midland 
Region, which include 

313. Yes, EustonfBroad Street-Watford? — Yes, wholly 
in the London Area and separately costed in the normal 
way. 

314. And in point of fact, do each of those two Regions’ 
costs come to £0-6m?i — That is so. 

315. Then we come to the Southern and that is more 
complicated. There, of course, is a large electric service 
extending right down to the coast? — Yes. 

316. And have you the problem of allocation here 
again? — Yes, in the case of the Southern there is a major 
problem of allocation. 

317. Do you tackle that to start with, by dealing with 
the three classes of electric services into which the Southern 
Region classify their stock? — Just to put it quite precisely, 
this matter is done on the basis of types of rolling stock. 
The three types of rolling stock are the express rolling 
stock at one end, the suburban rolling stock at the other 
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end, and the other main-line rolling stock in between. 
These particular types of rolling stock are, for all prac- 
tical purposes, confined to these types of service. But 
toy concentrating in 'the first instance on the types of 
rolling stock, the task of extraction, of getting the statistics, 
is simplified. 

318. Have you dealt with each item of expense which 
makes up 'the vehicle movement costs, and allocated it 
between those various types of stock? — Yes. We have 
taken each item o'f expense, of movement expense, from 
the books of the Southern Region — in this case it is the 
books as a whole, it is the total cost of the Southern 
Region — and divided it either on an actual basis or more 
often on some statistical basis between these three types 
of rolling stock. 

319. Is electric current the largest single item? — Electric 
current accounts for about half the costs. 

320. On wihat basis and on what data did you allocate 
that between the three types of stock? — The engineers 
maintain a current statistic of the consumption of electric 
current by express stock, and by other main-line stock. 
They make frequent tests for their own purposes. They 
are constantly making them, and we adopted the results 
of these tests and said that it is the rate of consumption 
per ton mile for these types of stock, and on that basis, 
knowing the mileage run by that kind of stock, we were 
able to work out the proportion of the total electric 
current costs to be charged against each type of these 
kinds of services, leaving a balance chargeable to the 
suburban stock. 

321. Wages and so on, and motormen come in?— 
There we had a test week in April, 1953, they were 
allocated according to the type of stock on which they 
ran. 

322. So you had the data there? — Yes, we had to work 
that out to a full year, of course, allowing for the extent 
to which the test week operations were not representa- 
tive of the year as a whole, but we had statistics on 
which to work it out, and on that -we get our allocation. 

323. Having done that, and knowing the mileage run 
by each of the classes of stock, could you then find the 
cost per mile? — We then found the cost per car mile 
for the miles run 'by each class of stock, yes. 

324. Having found that, did you then -apply those 
figures over that cost per car mile to the mileages of 
your suburban and through trains? — Yes. 



325. Actually within London and with the formula 
applied on through trains? — Yes. We knew the actual 
miles run by suburban stock in London and we knew 
the proportion of estimated mileage by express, and we 
applied that to the cost per mile we had worked out. 

326. And did that produce a total figure of £4- 6m. for 
the suburban stock. £0Tm. for express, £L4m. for the 
other main line stock? — Yes, that is so. 

327. (Mr. Sewed ) : Is that rather dependent on the 
weight of the trains? — Which? 

328. The different costings. — The weight of the train 
comes into it. 

329. The weight of the coach? — I think the speed is 
even more important, but the weight of the train is 
certainly a factor of importance. 

330. 'I 'thought you spoke about costs per ton mile. — 
Consumption per ton mile. 

331. (Mr. Sewell)-. Is that per ton mile of the weight 
of the coach? — Yes. It is the total weight of the coach 
including -the weight of the passengers. 

332. And then you take the weight of the train? — Yes. 

333. And work backwards? — Yes. 

334. (Mr. Fay ) : Now a sum o-f the constituents which 
add up to £7'3m. of the electric services, Mr. Winchester: 
London Transport trains, £lm. 

(President) : Is this the Barking line? 

(Mr. Fay ) : And others. 

(President) : There are others? 

(The Witness): Yes, Wembley Park and Watford and 
then the Richmond 'and Wimbledon lines. 

(Mr. Fay): They would be on the Southern. 

(President) : Anyhow, they -are London Transport 

services to British Railways. That is £lm. 

335. (Mr. Fay) : That is £lm., London Transport trains. 
London, Midland Region, £0-6m. ; Eastern Region, 
£0-6m., and Southern Region £5-lm., adding up to the 
£7-3m.? — Yes, one should perhaps emphasise that out 
of the £5Tm. for the Southern, £4- 6m. is suburban. 

336. Yes, you gave the split earlier on. — Yes. 

So we now have our figure of £7-3m. ; that adds up 
with steam expenses to £12-4m. as the total of category A, 
which we call movement expenses. 



(Adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10.30 o'clock.) 
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LONDON LINES OF BRITISH RAILWAYS 

Indication of Financial Position in “ Z ” year if proposed Passenger Charges are authorised 

Item 

No. £>«- 

1. Passenger Receipts in “ Z ” year, at existing charges (BTC 801) 22-0 

2. Working Expenses in “ Z ” year: — 

(a) Expenses of Vehicle Movement: — £tn. 

(i) Steam Services 5-1 

Representing an average cost of 8s. lid. per mile for 1 1 ■ 4m. train miles. 

(ii) Electric Services 7-3 

Representing an average cost of 9 -2d. per mile for 190m. car miles. 

12-4 

(b) Terminal, Documentation, Compensation and Commercial Expenses: — £m. 

(i) Station Staff Costs 3-2 

(ii) Maintenance and Renewal of station buildings 0-7 

(iii) Other expenses — ticket printing, fuel, etc 0-4 

4-3 

(c) Track, Signalling and General Administration Expenses: — 

Southern Region: — 

Track and Signalling 3-1 

General Administration 0-4 



Other Regions . . . 



3. Deficit of Net Receipts at existing charges 

4. Net Receipts from Commercial Advertising, Letting of Sites, etc. 



3-5 

2-1 

5-6 

22-3 



1 0'3 | 
0-1 



5. Total Deficit at Existing Charges 1 0‘2 | 

6. Minimum contribution to Commission’s Central Charges appropriate in present circumstances 2-0 

7. Estimated Shortfall at existing charges I 2-2 | 

8. Estimated yield of Passenger Charges Scheme (BTC 810) 1-0 



9. Estimated Shortfall at proposed charges 



t 
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